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The STEEL WING 
ANCHOR 


This is the anchor you will 
eventually use. Made of 
drop forged open hearth 
steel, hot galvanized. The 
steel wing is so designed 
that it cuts the earth easily. 
No moving parts—no ad- 
justments—no creeping. 


Ask your jobber. 
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What a Leich Magnetic Mulptiple 
Switchboard Does: 


Distributes calls among the operators. 





Lights pilot lamps on incoming calls. 

Keeps sennutent attention fixed on work. 

Enables one operator to answer and complete any call. 

Requires only the number of operators that can be kept busy. 

Restores the line signal the moment call is answered from any position. 
Gives busy tests without plugging in. 

Gives accurate supervision on cord circuits. 

Gives the maximum operating speed of any magneto switchboard. 


Does not require a rate that restricts telephone service in the community 
in order to pay a return on the investment. 


The Leich Magneto multiple switchboard is the real solution of the ex- 
change problem up to 1,000 lines. 


_ Tell us your operating conditions, we will write the specifications for a 
switchboard to meet them. No obligation on your part. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
GENQA, ILLINOIS ‘ 
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On the following 
page will be found 
a communication 
from the Bell organization which is of 
vital importance to the Independent tele- 
This communication de- 
the 
“Kingsbury commitment” of 1913, which 
was laid on the shelf when the Willis act 


phone industry. 


fines the Bell policy and _ replaces 


governing consolidations of telephone prop- 
erties was passed by Congress a year ago. 

Some time ago TELEPHONY urged the 
necessity of Independent telephone men 
taking steps to protect their rights when 
exchanges are merged or consolidated in 
response to the public demand for a single 
service in a community. 

The sudden announcement that the Kin- 
loch company of St. Louis had completed 
negotiations for a sale to the Southwest- 
ern Bell, without giving due notice to the 
United 
Association, brought the situation to a 


States Independent Telephone 


head, and led to decisive action on the 


association’s part to safeguard the in- 


terests of other companies in the future. 
; xk K * - 

The suggestion was frequently advanced 
in these columns that some procedure 
should be provided which would prevent 
indiscriminate mergers being made with- 
out regard to neighboring companies, and 
the association was urged to act without 
delay. President MacKinnon, acting for 
the executive committee, took the matter 
up with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. with the result described on the 
following pages. 

The directors of the national body have 
accepted this declaration of the Bell policy 


REGARDING THE BELL MEMORANDUM 


“as an evidence of the spirit of construct- 
ive co-operation which is necessary to 


maintain harmonious relations between 
the two groups of the telephone industry, 
and to enable both groups to continue to 
furnish efficient and adequate telephone 


service to the public.” 


In the discussion that led up to the 
approval of the executive committee’s re- 
port, the point was made that the “Hall 
Memorandum” was not volunteered by the 
Bell organization, but was conceded in 
reply to an insistence that some definite 
procedure be established. 

The Independent association should be 
materially strengthened by this outcome 
of President MacKinnon’s negotiations, in- 
asmuch as the new commitment defers 
action on any transaction until the asso- 
ciation is fully advised of conditions. 

* *K a *K 

At the May 8 meeting of the directors, 
when the question was first broached, the 
iniportance of local ownership of telephone 
plants and the necessity of protecting con- 
necting companies were emphasized with 
vigor, and if the national association sup- 
ports these issues while acting under the 
“Hall Memorandum” the Independent in- 
dusity will be greatly benefited. 

As was said at that time, smaller com- 
in the field have 
should be adequately safeguarded. 


interests that 
The 
association can furnish that protection only 


panies 


by being in close touch with such develop- 
ments, and it can maintain that touch only 


through a procedure by which it will be con- 


sulted before negoti- 
ations for consolida- 
tions are concluded. 
The Bell policy outlined in Vice-Presi- 
Hall’s this 


cedure definitely and notable 


dent letter provides pro- 


with par- 
ticularity. As an explicit declaration of 
the general policy of the Bell organiza- 
tion on the subject of the purchase or con- 
solidation of competing or connecting 
properties the memorandum is of vital in- 
terest to all telephone men and, in fact, to 


the entire public. 


It insures the Independent association 
being advised in advance of any proposed 
merger, leaving it free to take such action 
with regard thereto as may seem wise at 
the time. 

Naturally, this places the association in 
a strong position, and should add to its 
prestige. As the official means of com- 
munication between the thousands of oper- 
ating units throughout the country and the 
3ell headquarters, the national association 
takes on additional powers of helpfulness. 
This, too, means much more responsibility 
for its officers and directors. 

No general declaration of policy can 
cover all the various cases of disagree- 
ment that may arise between parties, and 
it was indicated at the meeting last Mon- 
day that the association held itself ready 
to receive all objections or complaints 
from operating companies, and take them 
up with the Bell for adjustment. 

The practical working out of the “Hall 
Memorandum” will be observed with in- 
terest. President MacKinnon is to be con- 
gratulated and commended for the result 


he has obtained. 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


iSS BROADWAY 


E. K. HALL 


VICE PRESIDENT New YORK june 14, 1922. 


Mr. Frederick B. MacKinnon, President, 
U. S. Independent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. MacKinnon: 


As per your suggestion, I am sending you this memorandum to confirm our recent conversation con- 
cerning the general policy of this company and the companies associated with it in the matter of the purchase 
of or consolidation with other telephone companies not owned or controlled by us. 


First of all, I wish to reiterate in just as strong language as I can state it, that the report that this 
company and its associated companies have adopted or are about to adopt a general policy of purchasing or 
consolidating with connecting or duplicating companies is entirely without foundation. As a matter of fact, 
the general policy of this company and its associated companies is today, and so far as we can foresee will 
continue to be, not to purchase or consolidate with connecting or duplicating companies except in special 
cases. In other words, any case of purchase or consolidation would be an exception to our general policy 
rather than in line with it and have to prove itself in as such. 


We should consider that such an exception was proved in only in cases where it seemed to be de- 
manded either 





(1) For the convenience of the public as evidenced by the wishes of state authorities or by local 
public sentiment in or adjoining the territory served; or 


(2) By special reason which made the transaction seem desirable and essential from the point of 
view of the protection of our own property or the general public service. 





Presumably most of the cases which would come up for consideration as exceptions under the first 
classification would be cases where there is now duplication of service which the public desires to have unified. 
The solution of problems of this nature can be approached in any one of four ways, either (a) by the sale 
of our property; (b) the purchase by us of the other company’s property; (c) by some method of consolida- 
tion of the companies; or (d) by working out some division of territory. 





As cases of this kind are, from time to time, presented for consideration, we would undertake to work 
out an arrangement in whichever of the four ways seemed to be best suited in the long run to meet the public 
interest. ° 





Referring to sales by us, perhaps I ought to add that in the past there have been cases of real hardship 
on the part of some of our older employes who have lost their standing and benefits under our Benefit Plan 
through our disposal of our property. We feel that we should in the future guard so far as possible against 
any recurrence of such cases, and this may have a tendency to operate against sales by us except in cases 
where similar protection for these employes can be arranged for by the companies desiring to purchase. 





Types of cases which might be expected to come up for consideration under the second general classifi- 
cation would be: 


(1) Companies in which we now have a disproportionately large investment without actual control. 


(2) Cases where connecting company or other telephone property is pressed for sale, and where it 
seems that the general public service will be improved by its operation as an integral part of 
our service. 


You made the point in our discussion that the purchase of or consolidation with a given Independent 
company by us might involve the connections or interests of other Independent companies, and this point 
seems to be well taken. To meet this situation, we propose in any future negotiations to stipulate that your 
association, or such officer of the association as you may designate, shall be given notice of any such pro- 
posed transaction at least thirty days before the parties conclude any formal agreement—such notice to be 
given by the negotiating company, in cases where such company is a member of your association, and in all 
other cases by ourselves. It would seem to us that this would give any of your members whose interests might 
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be affected by the result of such negotiations a full opportunity to be heard and of making sure that their 
own connections and interests are preserved. 


Furthermore as suggested by you, in cases where negotiations finally result in an agreement and the 
transaction requires the approval of either a State Public Utility Commission or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, we propose to provide, through stipulation with the contracting party, that a general statement 
setting forth the nature of the proposed transaction is sent to your association at least thiry days before 


application is filed for approval of the transaction by such public authorities. 


In case the proposed arrange- 


ment requires the approval of more than one commission, such notice is to be sent thirty days prior to the filing 


of the first application. 


This would seem to provide ample time and opportunity, if any is desired, for any 


company whose interests are involved in the proposed transaction to prepare for having its interests fully pre- 
sented and considered in connection with the proposal under consideration. 


In closing I would like to repeat my statement made during our discussion that it is our desire to co- 
operate in all possible ways with the members of your organization and to preserve and extend the cordial 
relations now generally existing in the telephone industry. 





Very truly yours, 


E Hare 


Vice-President. 





Bell Pledges a Non-Buying Policy 


Vice-President Hall of A. T. & T. Co. in Memorandum to U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association Declares Bell Present and Future General Policy Against 
Purchasing or Consolidating Independent Companies—Specifies Procedure 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association was held at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on June 26. At this meeting a 
letter from Vice-President E. K. Hall of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was presented, which, under the name of 
“The Hall Memorandum,” will undoubt- 
edly go down in telephone history as set- 
ting forth the clearest and most concise 
statement of policy of the Bell organiza- 
tion in regard to the Independent telephone 
companies that has ever been made. It 
was variously referred to by the direc- 
tors in their discussion as “a remarkable 
document,” “a fundamental document,” “a 
very excellent document.” 

The letter which President MacKinnon 
read to the directors as a report of the 
executive committee regarding the mat- 
ter of procedure relative to purchases, 
mergers or consolidations in the telephone 
field, appears in full on the opposite page. 
It is the result of the action taken by 
the board at its meeting on May 8 when 
it referred to the executive committee 
the matter of formulating a procedure 
relative to mergers and consolidations un- 
der the Willis law. 

The letter of Vice-President Hall spe- 
cifically declares the report that the Bell 
companies “have adopted or are about to 
adopt a general policy of purchasing or 
consolidating with connecting or duplicat- 
ing companies is entirely without founda- 


‘tion.” 


It further proclaims that the gen- 
eral policy now, and for the future, of the 
Bell companies is not to purchase or con- 
solidate with connecting or duplicating 
companies except in special cases. 

The language used by Vice-President 
Hall is clear and definite as to the Bell’s 
policy and method of procedure in special 
cases where purchases or consolidations 
may be negotiated. 

After the reading of the minutes of 
the May 8 meeting by Secretary Deering, 
President F. B. MacKinnon stated the ob- 
ject of the meeting to be a consideration 
of the report of the executive committee 
relative to the matter of purchases, con- 
solidations or mergers under the Willis 
law. 

He told of the negotiations which had 
been carried on with Mr. Hall, of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
on the subject until a policy had been 
formulated. This policy, he stated, has 
been approved by the executive officers 
of the Bell companies and was embodied 
in a letter from Vice-President E. K. 
Hall, of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., dated June 14, which he then 
read. 

In commenting on the letter, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon stated that it does not commit the 
association to any specific course of ac- 
tion, but enables it to guard the Inde- 
pendent industry. He then asked for a 
discussion regarding it. 


H. D. Critchfield was the first to take 
the floor and he referred back to the 
famous Blackstone meeting some ten years 
ago. 

“At that meeting,” Mr. Critchfield stat- 
ed, “a suggestion was made that a plan 
be worked out to handle the matter of 
consolidations, mergers and sales decent- 
ly and in order. 

“This,” said Mr. Critchfield, “provides 
the means for avoiding misunderstand- 
ing the question. It is a very excellent 
document—an excellent arrangement. 
Those negotiating it are entitled to a 
great deal of credit, for it is a wonderful 
step.” 

E. M. Prisk, of Hazleton, Pa., agreed 
with Mr. Critchfield in his opinion of 
the “Hall Memorandum.” Mr. Prisk drew 
attention to a situation in Pennsylvania 
relative to toll connections which he ques- 
tioned might be a matter for the associa- 
tion to consider. 

H. L. Reber, of St. Louis, said that 
it was due to the Missouri laws which 
provide for toll line connections on switch- 
boards of both the Bell and Independents 
that the Kinloch company is in its pres- 
ent situation. 

H. D. Critchfield, after again express- 
ing approval of the “Hall Memorandum,” 
presented the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the report of the execu- 
tive committee on the policy adopted by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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as expressed in the memorandum of June 
Mth of Vice-President E. K. Hall, to 
President MacKinnon of the association, 
be approved. 

that the association 
accepts the declaration of the Bell 


Resolved, Further 
com- 
panies as an evidence of the spirit of 
constructive co-operation which is neces- 
sary to maintain harmonious relations be- 
tween the two groups of the telephone 
industry, and to both 


continue to furnish efficient and adequate 


enable groups to 
telephone service to the public.” 

After reading the resolution, Mr. Critch- 
field moved its adoption, stating that it 
included a vote of appreciation of Presi- 


TELEPHONY 
dent MacKinnon’s efforts in conducting 
the negotiations. His motion was seconded 
by W. S. Vivian of Chicago. 

There was some discussion of the letter 


by H. L. Beyer of Grinnell, lowa; W. 
G. Brorein of Tampa, Fla.; W. J. Uhl 
of Logansport, Ind., and E. D. Glandon 
of Pittsfield, Ill All except Mr. Glan- 


don expressed themselves as having a 
most favorable opinion of the letter and 
the policy laid There 
auestion raised as to the matter of routing 


toll business as a 


down. Was some 
result of 
consolidations and sales already consum- 
mated. 


The 


purchases, 


motion was carried by a rising 


Vol. 83. No. 1. 
vote, Mr. Glandon not voting, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 

Those present were: C. C. Deering, 
Des Moines, Ia.; F. B. MacKinnon, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hart Farwell, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Ben Woodbury, Columbus, Ohio; E. 
M. Prisk, Hazleton, Pa.; C. Y. McVey, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. G. Brorein, Tampa. 

H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; H. L. 
la.; E. D. 
S. Vivian, Chicago; 
Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; H. L. Reber, St. 
Louis; J. C. Duncan, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
L. Q. Trumbull, Fort Dodge, Ia., and H. 
L. Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 


sey- 
Pitts- 
W. J. 


er, Grinnell, Glandon, 


field, Ill.; W. 


Hall Memorandum a Solemn Pledge 


Here is a Statement of Policy That Is of the Greatest Importance to the 


Public as Well as 


to the Telephone 


Industry — The Kingsbury Com- 


mitment Was Carefully Observed, So Will Be the ‘‘ Hall Memorandum”’ 


By Frederick B. MacKinnon 


President, United States Independent Telephone Association 


The “Hall Memorandum” ‘of June, 
1922, will and should take its place with 
the well known “Kingsbury Commitment” 
of December, 1913. 

The Kingsbury letter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice pledged the American 
Telephone &. Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiary companies to refrain from pur- 
chasing any competitive telephone plants 
or parts of plants that might be com- 
petitive with Bell plants. This commit- 
ment was made to the government of the 
United States and, like many such a for- 
mal pledge, was too inflexible to fit in 
with constantly changing conditions. 

Before a year had elapsed it was evi- 
dent that the telephone industry could 
not adjust itself to state regulation and 
public opinion if the “Kingsbury Com- 
mitment” were followed literally. There- 
fore, with the consent and advice of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, the Department of Justice per- 
mitted adjustments of competitive situ- 
ations—allowing the Bell companies to ac- 
quire Independent properties in such in- 
stances as an equal amount of plant was 
sold by the Bell to the Independents. But 
numerous situations existed where the 
only solution of the competitive problem 
was the purchase by the Bell of the In- 
dependent property without a simultaneou 
sale of Bell property. 

Such problems could not be solved un- 
der the “Kingsbury Commitment,” and, 
consequently, there arose a demand on 
the part of the owners of some Inde- 
pendent plants that some legal procedure 
should be established that would enable 
every competitive problem to be worked 
out. In consequence of this demand, the 
so-called “Willis Bill” was enacted in 
1921 which placed the federal authority 
to pass upon telephone consolidations in 





the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

But while the obstacles placed in the 
way of telephone property adjustments 
by the “Kingsbury Commitment” were 
removed by the enactment of the “Willis 
Act,” the relationship of the Bell group 
and the Independent group, which had 
been clearly defined during the life of the 
“Kingsbury Commitment,” at once came 
to the front as a problem to be solved. 

Should amicable relations between the 
two groups continue or would the Bell 
group, by taking advantage of its release 
from the “Kingsbury Commitment,” pro- 
ceed to make purchases of so many units 
of the Independent group as would bring 
about antagonism, if not actual war, be- 
tween the two groups of the safest and 
soundest industry in the world—a war 
that would be disastrous to the Bell group 
and probably to the industry as a whole? 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the organization repre- 
senting the Independent companies of 
the United States on country-wide national 
questions, took the position that in the 
protection of its members, it must either 
be advised in advance of all proposed 
transfers of property from the Independ- 
ent to the Bell group or it must go before 
state and federal regulatory bodies and 
formally object to such transactions as 
might be deemed detrimental to the In- 
dependent group. 

The first method meant co-operation be- 
tween the different units of the Inde- 
pendent group and the association and be- 
tween the association and the Bell group. 
The second method, if resorted to from 
lack of co-operation, meant war. 

The problem was presented in several 
conferences with Vice-President E. K. 
Hall, representing the American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. The “Hall Memoran- 
dum” is the result of those conferences. 
It means that the Bell group desires 
to co-operate with the Independent group 
for the good of the industry. 
“The Hall Memorandum” is more than 
a stipulation to the association. It is a 
solemn pledge to the people of the coun- 
try that the Bell group has no monopo- 
listic designs and recognizes the value of 
making all its moves in the open and do- 
ing its part to preserve the integrity of the 
Independent group. 

The “Hall Memorandum” is a. state- 
ment of policy that is of the greatest 
importance to the public as well as to the 
telephone industry. The “Kingsbury Com- 
mitment” was carefully observed. So will 
be the “Hall Memorandum.” 

The should realize the re- 
sponsibility placed on it in this formal 
public way. From now on the public will 
hold the association accountable for the 
propriety of transfers of telephone proper- 
ties, will look to the association for a con- 
structive attitude, and will depend upon 
it for advice in regulating the two groups 
and the telephone industry as a whole. 

By this memorandum a new relationship 
between the Independent group and the 
public has been established. The associa- 
tion, as the representative of that group, 
must actively meet its responsibilities. 

This new declaration of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. should be ac- 
cepted in the fine spirit of fairness and 
honesty in which it is made and should 
be regarded as the expression by a great 
organization of a genuine desire by frank- 
ness and co-operation to continue to build 
up the great telephone systems of the 
country. 

The “Memorandum” should stabilize the 
minds of all telephone managers who 


association 
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have been doubtful as to the policy to be 
followed in the management and devel- 


opment of their properties. The road we 
are to follow now is plain—let’s go! 
Independent Pioneers’ Annual 
Meeting in October. 
A meeting of the executive committee 
of the 
Association of the United States was held 


Independent Pioneers’ Telephone 
in Chicago Monday, June 26. 

It was decided to hold the annual meet 
ing on Thursday, October 26, in Chicago. 
This brings the meeting in Chicago at the 
same time as the convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 

President H. L. Grinnell, 
lowa, appointed, as a luncheon and pro- 
the following: W. S. 
Vivian, chairman, E. C. Blomeyer, Frank 
L. Eldridge, Cooper Wilkins, H. D. Cur- 
rier, George W. Rodormer, Carl Shafer 
and J. F. Jaap, all of Chicago. 

There was some discussion as to extend- 


Beyer, of 


gram committee, 


ing the activities of the organization and 
it was decided to hold meetings of Pi- 
oneers at the various state conventions. It 
is believed that a Pioneers’ luncheon or 
dinner with an entertainment can be made 
a strong feature of the state meetings dur- 
ing the fall and winter seasons. 


Minnesota Conference at Owa- 
tonna Well Attended. 

“Get acquainted with your neighbor 
you might like him,” Senator Sam Rask 
said in opening the district conference of 
the Minnesota Telephone Association in 
Owatonna, Minn., June 21. 

His suggestion was the keynote of a 
busy day spent in discussion of the various 
problems which face the Independent tele- 
phone companies, with particular refer- 
ence to the small local company. 

Secretary J. C. Crowley, of St. Paul, 
stated in general the purpose of the con- 
ference, outlining the matters which would 
Traffic, relations, 
plant and accounting problems were on the 
program for treatment by experts. 

Traffic, that phase of telephone work of 

particular importance to the operators, was 
discussed by Miss Anne Barnes, of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, and Miss Mary Pugh of the 
Tri-State company in St. Paul. 
’ Carrying through a typical long distance 
call, they illustrated the proper way to 
handle it through each office, laying spe- 
cial emphasis on the subscriber’s point of 
view. This, together with a discussion of 
public relations by James W. Howatt, of 
the railroad and warehouse commission, 
lasted until noon, when the visitors were 
entertained at luncheon at the Owatonna 
hotel. 

With the afternoon session, the meet- 
ing divided into two groups, one for the 
operators under Miss Barnes’ direction, 
and the other for managers and plant men 
at which William F. Foley and T. C. 
Macoubrey, of St. Paul, led a discussion 


he discussed. public 
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Mr. 


Foley is interference engineer of the Tri- 


of plant and accounting problems. 


State company. 

Throughout the day’s activity, the best 
of spirit prevailed, although at times the 
At the close of 


expressed 


discussion became warm. 
the the 
themselves as well pleased with the results 
Informal dancing brought 


conference, visitors 
of the session, 
the day to a happy close. 

Arrangements for the 
made by Peter H. Finnegan, manager of 


meeting were 


the Owatonna exchange. 


Southwestern Nebraska Com- 
panies Building for the Future. 
President Bruce Brown of the Nebraska 

Telephone Association has been devoting 

to calling the 

companies in 


some time recently 
owners and managers of 
the southwestern part of the state in the 
interest of a 100 per cent membership in 
He told a representative 


upon 


the association. 
of TeLternony that he was well pleased 
with his cordial reception and the results 
of his visit. 

At Cozad, Dr. L. H. Fochtman, treas- 
urer of the Cozad Mutual Telephone Co., 
showed him the city and exhibited several 
thousand feet of underground 
well as a considerable amount of aerial 
work that had been recently installed and 
of which the managers are very proud. 
When completed, the plant will 
represent an investment of nearly $30,000, 
a rather heavy investment per station. 

Mr. Brown 
stockholders that service is the principal 
consideration and the investment of minor 
importance. 


cable as 


Cozad 


was assured by various 


At Eustis Mr. Brown had a pleasant vis- 
it with Mr. The 
latter is a radio fan and has done consider- 
able work with a wireless telegraph set 
he made himself installing his 
present radio set. Visits were had with 
Mr. Wahl at Smithfield and Mr. Rohr- 
backer at Bertrand, and Mr. Brown also 
stopped at Holdrege and Raymond, where 


Moore and his son. 


be fc re 


he found another radio fan in Secretary 
Hoffman. 
Mr. Brown spent an entire afternoon 


looking over the plant at Alma of R. L. 
Keester, one of the stand-bys of the 
association. He was much _ impressed 
with the permanence of the work done by 
Mr Keester, who has fine buildings and a 
modern plant that is mostly underground. 

“The experimental stage has _ been 
passed,” said Mr. Brown, “and all new 
work has been done with the idea that it 
will be there and furnishing service 20, 
50 or 100 years hence. Mr. Keester argues 
tinat the telephone is as much a part of the 
city as the water system and should be 
built to last equally as long. At Orleans, 
a part of the Keester system, I found a 
telephone office with a pressed brick front, 
fireproof and modern as any bank build- 
ing in town. There was some difficulty 
in locating it because I could not see the 
usual ‘office pole’ and there was no main 


lead in All 
underground cable and the office present- 


lines center through 


sight. 


ed an extremely neat appearance. 
“At Beaver City I Mr. 
hoeing in his garden, and glad of an ex- 
Mr. the 
install 
without placing it in ducts 
gret is that he did not have 


found Gaddis 


cuse to stop. Gaddis is one of 


pioneers to underground cable 
His only re- 
more of it 
during the two recent sleet storms 

“I was glad to get to Arapahoe, because 
it was there I built the first plant 18 
years ago and had not been back since. 
It was a considerable source of satisfaction 
to find part of the old plant standing de- 
spite two that 
took much of The company is 


successive sleet storms 
it down. 
going ahead with plans for a permanent 
building and over 5,000 feet of cable 

“T had heard that Holbrook had 
up the ghost after the sleet storm hit it, 


and would not 


given 
rebuild. Therefore, | 
was agreeably surprised to find that Mr 
Van Cleave was on the job with a larg 
gang of men burying several thousand feet 
of cable that will prevent a recurrence of 
the disaster. 
Nebraska. 
the money, but they have the cable and 
are doing the work anyway. 

“In Cambridge I 


They surely don’t quit in 


I don’t know where they got 


had a pleasant visit 
with C. A. Perry, president, who said they 
were fortunate in having considerable 
underground cable so the storm did not 
do as much damage as usual in plants of 
this size. At Curtis I found Mr. Fahrney 
is also enthusiastic for underground con 
struction. The coming summer will see 
all overhead wires and cables underground 
in Curtis. 

“The thing that impressed me most on 
the trip was the indomitable spirit of these 
telephone men, who, in spite of disastrous 
storms that laid waste much of their prop- 


erty, build anew and better than before.” 


Secure Accommodations for IIli- 


nois Convention at Peoria. 
Reservations should be made at once 
through M. J. Finn, manager, convention 
department, Peoria Association of Com- 
merce or direct with Jefferson Hotel, Pe- 
oria, Ill., for exhibit and sleeping accom- 
modations for the annual convention of 
the Illinois Telephone Association at Pe- 
oria, October 3, 4, and 5. 

The executives of the 
smaller telephone companies will be ex- 
traordinarily great at this convention on 
account of another meeting which 
take place during the same week. On ac- 
count of the large attendance expected, the 
officers of the Illinois Telephene Associa- 
tion are advised that reservations should 
be made now as delay will probably result 
in some little difficulty in securing choice 
accommodations later. 

“While making reservations, arrange all 
plans so that you can attend this meeting 
in beautiful Peoria without fail,” says Sec- 
retary Jay G. Mitchell. 


attendance of 


will 

















Radiotelephony and Wire Systems 








The Radio Searchlight for Di- 
rectional Broadcasting. 


method by 
from a 


The radio searchlight, a 
which radio transmitted 
broadcasting station can be reflected in 
any desired direction, just as light rays 
are directed from a searchlight, was an- 
nounced by Senatore Guglielmo Marconi 
in his address before a joint meeting of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers in New York, June 20. 

At present radio waves, upon leaving 
the antenna, scatter in all directions. His 
apparatus, which in no way resembles 
a searchlight but is a series of wires 
arranged in a special way on towers or 
masts, sends the message through the 
ether is one direction only, Marconi said. 
He amplified his words by a demonstra- 
tion in the hall. Messages transmitted 
were picked up clearly on one side of 
the room, but scarcely could ‘be heard 
with similar receiving apparatus on the 
other, and vice versa. 

With his system of reflectors, Marconi 
stated that he had successfully conduct- 
ed radio telephone conversations between 
London and. Birmingham, a distance of 
100 miles. This is a record in long dis- 
tance radio transmission and _ reception 
with very short waves. In all these ex- 
periments, the wave length varied from 
one to 20 meters. 

The reflectors make it possible for 
the receiving station to reproduce a tele- 
phone song or speech about 200 times 
louder than is now possible and without 
distortion. The transmitting aerial can be 
used both for transmitting and receiving 
at the same time. 

“In these days of broadcasting, it may 
still prove to be very useful to have a 
practically new system which would be 
to a very large degree secret when com- 
pared to the usual kind of radio,” said 
Marconi. 

Marconi described a_ revolving trans- 
mitter and reflector which acts as a kind 
of wireless lighthouse or beacon. “By 
means of the revolving beam,” he stated, 
“it is possible for ships to ascertain in 
thick weather the bearing and position of 
the lighthouse.” 

In wireless, electric energy is flashed 
into space in waves. The distance from 
one wave crest to another is called “the 
wave length” and is usually expressed in 
meters. In these days when radio is the 
kobby of millions, the wave length may 
be anything from 200 to 20,000 meters. 
In other words, the ether of space is 
shaken into terrific billows compared with 
which .the. mightiest upheavals of the 
ocean are mere ripples. 

“As far back as 1895 and 1896, I had 


Waves 





promising results with 
waves not more than a few inches long,” 
said Marconi. He then proceeded to de- 
scribe how he had returned to his origi- 
nal idea of using short waves. 
Marconi stated that short 
waves are used, disturbances caused by 
static can be said to be almost 
istent and the only 
from the ignition apparatus of automobiles 
and motorboats.” He predicted that “the 
day may come when we will have to 
screen ignition carry a 
government license for transmitting.” 
“The question as to whether it would 
be possible to transmit radio signals right 


obtained some 


when very 
non-ex- 


interference comes 


our systems or 








MAKE THE MOST OF TODAY. 


If you always put the best you can 
into the present, somehow the future 
will take care of itself. You don’t go 
ahead if you merely sit and dream. You 
must keep doing; you must keep build- 
ing—making the most of every day.— 
Samuel McRoberts, president, Metro- 
politan Trust Co. 








around the world is one which has always 
fascinated me,” Marconi assured his hear- 
ers. He discovered that “there is some- 
thing in the idea of the wireless waves 
traveling around the earth in various ways 
and reuniting at the Antipodes.” 

Sometimes these radio waves traveling 
around the earth in different ways re-en- 
force each other at the receiver, and some- 
times they interfere with each other. Tun- 
ing, however, overcomes tse interference. 
The enormous station built by the Radio 
Corp. of America at Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, N. Y., Marconi found, sent waves 
which “preferred to travel three-quarters 
of the way around the earth rather than 
come the shortest way round.” 

Static was also discussed by Marconi. 
He told his hearers that there are parti- 
ularly violent types of static over Africa 
and South America, but that static did 
not interfere very seriously in transoceanic 
communication in temperate zones. 

Senatore Marconi is visiting this coun- 
try for the first time in a decade. He 
came in his yacht, the Elettra, a floating 
radio laboratory, to consult with American 
engineers on recent developments in this 
new science. 


The High-Frequency Resistance of 
Inductance Coils. 

An “inductance coil” is simply a coil of 
wire wound in any one of a number of 
different familiar forms. The behavior of 
such coils in circuits carrying direct cur- 
rent or alternating currents of low fre- 
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quencies, such as 60 cycles, has been 
studied for many years and is well known. 

When the attempt is made to predict 
the behavior of an inductance coil at radio 
frequencies by extending the relations 
which are sufficient to predict its be- 
havior at low frequencies, it is found that 
other effects are present at the radio fre- 
quencies which do not require considera- 
tion at the low frequencies. 

At low frequencies, the same number of 
amperes flows in every part of the wire 
constituting the inductance coil, and the 
distribution of the current over a given 
cross section is practically uniform. At 
high frequencies, the current density is 
not uniform over a given cross section of 
a wire, nor is it the same for different 
The current 
flow is modified by induction effects of 
magnetic as well as electrostatic nature. 

For direct current, the resistance of in- 
ductance coils can be determined by Ohm’s 
law, but at radio frequencies Ohm’s law 
by no means gives complete information 
regarding the resistance of a coil. 

The study of non-uniformity of cur- 
rent density in a particular cross section 
is the subject of “skin effect,” on which 
various investigators have already done 
considerable work. The difference in the 
current flowing across different cross sec- 
tions of the wire forming a coil is caused 
by the capacities distributed along the 
winding of the coil. 

An inductance coil behaves in an elec- 
tric circuit primarily as an inductance. 
The potentials of the different parts of 
the coil are, however, different from each 
other and from the potentials of the 
ground. For this reason the coil behaves 
also to a certain extent as an electric con- 
denser, or rather a system of condensers. 

The impedance of these capacity paths 
is low at radio frequencies, and the ca- 
pacities constitute shunt paths for the 
radio-frequency current and cause charges 
to collect at various points of the coil, 
thus creating back electromotive forces. 

There are several effects of the non- 
uniform distribution of current along the 
wire, of which the most important is the 
increase in the resistance of the coil with 
the frequency. At radio frequencies the 
resistance of an inductance coil depends 
upon the point of the coil at which an 
emf is inserted and the current measured. 

On account of the importance of induct- 
ance coils in radio communication, careful 
studies, both theoretical and experimental, 
have been made at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards on capacity effects and other effects 
in inductance coils at radio frequencies. 
Some of the results of these investigations 
are contained in a new publication, Bureau 
of Standards scientific paper No. 430, 


cross sections of the wire. 








July 1, 1922. 


“The High-Frequency Resistance of In- 
ductance Coils,” by Gregory Breit. 

In this paper a formula for the resist- 
ance of an inductance coil is derived, 
which takes into both the 
skin effect and the capacity effect for the 


consideration 


case of a short single-layer solenoid, and 
the results of experiments are given which 
check this 
formulas 


formula. Other more general 
for current distribution and _ re- 
sistance are also derived. 

A copy of this paper may be purchased 
for 5 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Development of Radio Telephony 

in the Netherlands. 

Broadcasting by radio telephony is be- 
ing done in the Netherlands at the present 
time by the government, the Amsterdam 
Stock and the Nederlansche 
Radio (Netherlands Radio In- 
custry) of the Hague, states Howard W. 
Adams, acting U. S. commercial attache, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 

The broadcasting done by the govern- 
ment at the present time is limited to a 
weather bulletin which it sends out twice 
daily during the spring and 
months, from the latter part of April to 
the middle of September. These bulletins 
convey especially reports in connection 
with night frosts, which information is 
ol great value and importance to the fruit 
growers of the country. 

Radio telegraphy is being used by the 
government at the present time for the 
Gistribution of a weather report twice 
daily throughout the year. The govern- 
ment, however, is contemplating the in- 
stallation of a radio telephone service for 
the dissemination of these last-mentioned 
bulletins, in order that the farmers and 
other interested parties who are not 
familiar with the Morse code can listen in. 

The Amsterdam Stock Exchange sends 
cut by wireless telephony each quarter 
of an hour while the stock exchange is in 
session the ruling quotations on that ex- 
change. 

During the other hours of the day this 
same transmitting system is used by a 
press bureau for the distribution of do- 
mestic and foreign press news, together 
with foreign exchange and stock quota- 
tions, as fast as those advices are re- 
ceived. This press bureau, however, broad- 
casts its dispatches in code so that only 
subscribers to its service can avail them- 
selves of the transmitted information. 

The Netherlands Radio Industry at The 
Hague has been transmitting regularly 
orchestra music and speeches from 2 to 5 
o’clock every Sunday afternoon during 
the past two years. This firm is also con- 
ducting with great satisfaction part of its 
correspondence with customers by means 
of radio telephony. The broadcasting un- 
dertaken by this concern has a radius of 
about 600 miles. Its concerts have be- 
come quite popular on the British Isles, 


Exchange, 
Industrie 


summer 
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the audiences in England being especially 
rumerous. 

This concern has been conducting some 
which it has 
been using only 0.25 ampere in the aerial 
and 160 watts input, with a result that 
both the music and speeches could be dis- 
tinctly followed as far as Liverpool and 
Edinburgh, as well as intermediate points. 
The transmission by radio telephony with 


very interesting tests in 


such a small energy has been made pos- 
President Id- 
zerda of the Netherlands Radio Industry, 
for which invention a patent has 
applied for in the United States. 


sible by the invention of 


been 
It should be explained that on account 


Nether- 
lands, the government grants only in a very 


of the dense population of the 


restricted way permission to transmit by 
radio. On the other hand, permits to re- 
ceive are granted liberally. 

In this same connection mention should 
be made of developments in the matter of 
the establishment of a system of com- 
bined wireless and wire telephony between 
The Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Co. recently ef- 
fected Amsterdam and London 
a demonstration of the practicability of 
such a system. 

The company made its wire- 
less connection from its station at South- 
wold, England, with the wireless station 
of the Netherlands Signalling Apparatus 
Co., a Marconi concern, on the other side 
of the North Sea at Zandvoort. The reg- 
ular telephone lines connected these sta- 
tions with London and Amsterdam re- 
spectively. On the English side, mem- 
bers of the Anglo-Batavian Society spoke 
from the Marconi House, London, while 
members of the Nederland Engeland So- 
ciety spoke at Amsterdam in the room of 
the Stock Brokers’ Society. 


the Netherlands and England. 


between 


Marconi 





District Conference of Oklahoma 
Association at Poteau. 


The second of a series of district con- 
ferences for telephone managers and 
operators under the direction of the tele- 
phone division of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association, of which J. W. Walton, of 
the Broken Arrow Telephone Co., is 
chairman, and L. W. Scherer, of Yale, 
secretary, was held at Poteau, June 21 
and 22. 

The plans for the conferences as pur- 
posed by the provide for 
seven meetings at various points through- 
out Oklahoma. All telephone managers, 
together with their operators and em- 
ployes, are invited to attend these meet- 
ings, non-members being extended an in- 
vitation as well as those belonging to the 
association. 

These district conferences are being 
held in various sections of the state in 
order to bring the advantages of the tele- 
phone operators’ school and other features 
of the association work to the doorways 
of the smaller Independent companies. 


association 
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Managers and operators were given full 
swing at the Poteau meeting and questions 


of every character relating to the busi- 
ness were brought up for discussion. The 
general purpose of the program was to 


furnish an opportunity for the free ex- 


ideas and to establish a 


and 


change of per- 


sonal contact acquaintance between 
those engaged in supplying telephone serv- 
ice within a given area. 

Representatives from several exchanges 
within a radius of 50 miles were present. 

The conference 
city by S. J. Doyle, cashier First National 
Bank, Poteau. stated 


that in a general way it was customary to 


was welcomed to the 


In his remarks, he 


present a key to the city, but in this case 
he felt 
city of Poteau had the best telephone sys 
tem 


there was no key to give, as the 


in the state. 


He complimented L. E. Thrasher and 


is. ES. 


to Poteau, meeting 


Carmichael in telling of their coming 


with the chamber of 


commerce and council, explaining the sys 
tem now in use as compared with the old 


system, which was a mass of wires fur- 


nishing every creature with a nest from 


2 small sparrow to a night owl. He desig- 
nated the 
key of 
be proud. 


service as the 
district 


system and the 


which the Poteau should 

The response to the address of welcome 
was delivered by J. W. Walton, endorsing 
the remarks of 
in Poteau at 


Mr. Doyle, having been 
different times before the 
new system was installed. 

A review of the history and develop- 
ment of the Oklahoma Utilities 
tion was given by O. D. 


Associa- 
Hall, secretary 
Mr. Walton told 
the purposes of the association. 


of the association, and 


One of the most interesting features of 
the conference was the telephone opera- 
tors’ school conducted by J. M. Allen, of 
Southwest Bell Telephone Co., Oklahoma 
City, that company furnishing switchboard 
equipment for the school. 

Wednesday evening the chamber of 
commerce furnished cars to take the visit- 
ors to Long Lake where a fish fry was 
given. A short address was delivered by 
Congressman Charles D. Carter, of Ard- 
more. 

What excellent public utility service the 
people of Poteau are enjoying was pointed 
out by Campbell Russell, chairman of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission in an 
address at the Lake. He declared that he 
was for the public utilities just as the 
tarmer is for the feeding and caring for 
the team that plows his fields and carries 
the burden for him. Utilities should be 
given reasonable rates so that they can 
serve their communities properly. He said 
that the people of Poteau had the best 
telephone system in the state and that the 
service could not be excelled, as there 
had never been one complaint received by 
the commission since L. E. Thrasher and 
L. E. Carmichael had rebuilt the plant. 

F. G. Haukenbery, of Tulsa, and other 
representatives of the Southwestern Bell 
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Telephone Co. gave helpful talks on 
the subject of plant construction and 
maintenance. 

H. W. Hubenthal, telephone engineer of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, in 
delivering his address on “Public Rela- 
tions,” said he hoped the managers would 
profit by what they had witnessed as re- 
gards the service and public relations of 
the Poteau company. At the close of his 
address he was presented with a bouquet 
by the operators of the Poteau exchange. 

During the business meeting Quinton was 
selected for the next telephone meeting of 
the second district which is to be held 
June 21 and 22, 1923. 


Western Pennsylvania Men to 
Have Meeting July 20-22. 

The western branch of the Pennsylvania 
State Telephone & Traffic Association is 
getting ready for its next meeting which 
will be held at Conneaut Lake, Pa., July 
20-22. 

John Z. Miller, chairman of the program 
committee, announces that .this assembly 
will be one of the old style meetings, full 
of enthusiasm and interest. 

W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, will conduct 
an operators’ school of four sessions, at 
which more than 100 operators are ex- 
pected to be present. 

Besides several interesting papers to be 
read, there is scheduled a wireless dem- 
onstration by W. S. Paca, of Oil City, to- 
gether with moving pictures. 

The convention sessions will be held in 
the mornings so that there will be plenty 
of time to enjoy the many recreations of- 
fered by this pleasant summer resort. An 
old fashioned banquet will be one of the 
features of the occasion. 


Telephone Cables of Early Days 
and of the Present. 

The earliest telephone cables were laid 
in the streets of Boston and although 
carrying only about 20 circuits, proved to 
be extremely inefficient. 

Not only was the quality of conversa- 
tion very poor, but because of the electro- 
static relations within the cable, conversa- 
tion showed a great tendency to leak into 
neighboring circuits and it made little 
difference whether the receiver was at- 
tached to the same pair of wires as the 
transmitter or to any other pair. In 
fact, it appeared at that time that a 
cable would be quite impracticable if more 
than a quarter of a mile long. 

In those days, however, the telephone, 
like the other branches of the electrical 
industry, was in its infancy and revolu- 
tionary advances have occurred since. By 
1889, a few cables containing 50 circuits 
were successfully installed and operated. 
These cables were two inches in diameter. 

The technique of making telephone 
cables has advanced steadily ever since, 
and many of the cables that are placed 
today, although only 254 inches in diame- 





ter, contain 2,400 wires. The great sav- 
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AMERICAN PLAN 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
g J , r - 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Recently in a dining room at a leading hotel I was seated near a table 
which was occupied by a family of four—father, mother and two daughters. 
The girls were probably about 12 and 14 years of age, respectively. I believe 
that the family was touring. They were to all appearances well-to-do people, 
but people who had not done much traveling. 

The father was of the type whose suit had experienced one pressing, and 
that before it came into his possession. His hair was combed from the 
sides and front toward his face, and the back—oh well, that didn’t matter 
to him. 

The mother had on parts of two suits—the coat of green and the skirt 
of dark red. 

The girls were neatly dressed and their clothing bespoke substantiality. 

While I was observing the group, the waitress came to their table and 
gave each one a menu card and pencil. As soon as the waitress stepped away 
from the table, the father had a family conference, the result of which was 
that the family laid aside pencils and cards with the exception of the one 
he was holding. He wrote the breakfast order on one order blank for all of 
the party. 

When the waitress returned she asked for the other order cards but the 
father explained that the full order was on his card and she left the table. 
During this time the girls were observing people seated nearby. 

Shortly the waitress returned and said, “Is this all you want?” 

The father returned firmly, “That is all we want.” 

The waitress said, “Well, this is American plan. I was not sure you 
knew it.” 

Then she abruptly left the table without waiting for a reply. 

The girls looked very restless. The mother seemed to sense something 
wrong through the faces of her children, but no one attempted to tell the 
father. He was boss. 

The waitress soon returned with four orders of toast and coffee and 
two orders of bacon. The father could have eaten the full order without 
experiencing any discomfort as the orders were small and neat. 

But I should have liked to have heard what the father said when he got 
the news that the four meals were 65 cents apiece—$2.65. This is probably 
what happened: 

He stepped up to the desk to pay his bill. 

The cashier said, “Four meals, $2.65.” 

“Two dollars and sixty-five cents for toast, bacon and coffee! Robbery— 
and I won't pay it.” 

Now came the tardy explanation which the waitress should have given: 
“You could have ordered as much as you wanted on the menu. Our plan 
is American plan. By this I mean we charge 65 cents a meal.” 

“American plan be hanged! I don’t care what your plan is. What I am 
interested in is where you get your charge of $2.65 for a few pieces of dry 
toast, a strip or two of bacon and coffee.” 

Without waiting for a reply the father took a five-dollar bill from a 
big roll and said, “Give me $2.35. I'll let you know I’m not too green to 
know what change I get.” 

Then he stalked out to his car. Mother followed meekly, the girls shame- 
facedly. 

In this incident I see a moral: Why did not the waitress explain what 
“American plan” meant when she saw that these people did not under- 
stand? As operators, do we assume the responsibility of, explaining the dif- 
ference in service charges or the reason for the report charge when our 
patrons do not seem to be familiar with our plan? 
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This enormous increase in the carrying 





ing which results from the use of such 
cables may be illustrated by the fact that 
a single 2,400-wire cable carries as many 
circuits as could be placed upon eight 
pole lines. 


capacity of a single cable has been ac- 
companied by a very great reduction in 
the amount of copper required for each 
circuit. Of course, the vacuum tube 
aided in reducing the wire size. 












‘Talking to Thousands by Telephone 


Loud-Speaking Telephonic Apparatus Demonstrated to 25,000 Employes of 


Western Electric Co. at Hawthorne, Chicago, Ill., by President DuBois and 
Other Officials in New York and San Francisco— Description of the Equipment 


Recently employes of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. at the Hawthorne plant were af- 
forded an opportunity of witnessing a 
demonstration of the Bell loud-speaker. 
They had heard much about this equip- 
ment and of its accomplishments in the 
way of transmitting messages from a dis- 
tance to large assemblages of people. Many 
of them have had a part in its production 
—but few knew what could really be ac- 
complished with it, except by hearsay. 

There were over 25,000 of the 34,000 
persons employed at the Hawthorne works 
who heard President H. B. Thayer of 
the A. T. & T. Co., President C. G. 
DuBois and other W. E. officials in New 
York City 1,000 miles away, and Vice- 
President J. C. Nowell, of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in San Fran- 
cisco, 2,000 miles away, make brief 
addresses. 

The voice currents were transmitted over 
the transcontinental lines of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and _ then 
through the amplification apparatus in- 
stalled at Hawthorne, so that every one of 
the thousands of employes, Fig. 1, grouped 
in the open spaces between the buildings— 
some as far as 200 yards away from the 
equipment—distinctly heard the words ad- 
dressed to them by the invisible speakers 
so far away. 

In every way the demonstration was a 


time, by their president in such a manner 
that each one could distinctly hear every 
word spoken. And not only that, but he 


That 


demonstration will long be remembered. 


was 1,000 miles away at the time! 


The Bell loud-speaker, as this equipment 
is generally known, consists of a sensitive 
microphone for picking up the voice of the 
speaker ; amplifier for 
creasing the magnitude of the voice cur- 


voice-current in- 
rents; loud-speaking receivers with pro- 
jectors for reproducing the sounds; and 
current supply apparatus and suitable cir- 
cuits and control devices 

The microphone or distant-talking trans- 
mitter, Fig. 2, is mounted in a suitable 
housing about six inches in diameter, with 
special supports to insure freedom from 
mechanical vibrations which might impair 
the quality of the sounds to be transmitted. 
No collecting horn or mouthpiece is re- 
quired for the microphone, which is sensi- 
tive to the voice of a speaker three to 
eight feet away, even though he may not 
be standing at all times in a position 
directly in front of the microphone. 

The diaphragm is a thin steel membrane 
stretched to a high pitch. Variable resis- 
tance granular buttons are employed, 
placed on opposite sides of the diaphragm 
and operated in push-pull combination. At 
the back of the diaphragm, surrounding 
the bottom, is a flat plate separated from 














Fig. 1. 


25,000 Employes at Hawthorne, 





President Du Bois, of Western Electric Co., Talked to This Assemblage of Over 
ill., from His Office in New York 


City—And They Heard Distinctly Every Word. 


success. The thousands of employes of 
the Western Electric Co. at its great Chi- 
cago plant have the distinction of being 
the first mass of employes of an industrial 
corporation to be addressed, all at the same 





the membrane by about 0.001 inch. Around 
the edge a few small passages lead from 
this space to the outer air. 
When the diaphragm is in motion the 
friction and compression of the air in the 
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space and passages exert an important in- 
fluence on the way in which it responds 
to sound waves. The excellent results at- 
tained by the instrument are due to the 
combination of 


the high-frequency air- 

















Fig. 2. Mechanism of Microphone or Dis. 


tant-Talking Transmitter. 


damped diaphragm with the symmetrical 
and balanced granular buttons and circuit. 

The purpose of the microphone, of 
course, is to convert the sound energy of 
the speaker’s voice into electrical energy. 
The energy thus produced is very small— 
considerably less than that produced in 
the transmitter of the ordinary commer- 
cial line into which one talks directly. 
Hence it is obvious that the electrical 
energy must be greatly amplified in order 
to give the desired volume of sound in 
the loud-speaking receiver. 

A multi-stage vacuum tube amplifier is 
employed. First, there is a single stage 
called the transmitter amplifier, from 
which the circuit passes to the power 
amplifier. At this point a connection is 
made to the long distance lines if the 
speech is to be sent to distant audiences. 

The second stage of amplification—the 
first of the power amplifier—is relatively 
simple but in the third stage a push-pull 
arrangement of tubes is used and in the 
fourth stage there is a double push-pull 
set of high-power tubes. These work at 
higher-than-normal light and power volt- 
age so that a special motor-generator set 
is provided for them. 

In the long distance circuits, in addi- 
tion to the terminal amplifiers, smaller 
amplifiers or telephone repeaters are used 
at intervals of 200 to 300 miles to make up 
the line losses. 

The transmitter amplifier consists of a 
single five-watt W. E. type E vacuum 
tube arranged in a circuit which receives 
the output of the high-quality double-but- 
ton microphone transmitter and delivers 
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The 
About 10 Feet Long 


Fig. 4 Projector Horn ts Usually 
| 

the amplified current to the long distance 

telephone line or, should the speaker be 

directly to the 


first 


talking assemblage, into 


the main of the power amplifier. 


The preliminary a 
stage of the power 
or main amplitier, 
which may be cut 
in or eut out by 
means of switches, 
uses a single type 
KE five-watt bulb 
In the intermedi 
ate stage, 
the type FE 
bulbs are connect 


two ot 


powell 


ed in parallel and 
the current 
through both fila 
ments is controlled 
by a_ single rheo 
stat the same as it 
is for a single tube. 

In the final or 


power stage, lig. 


. four 50- watt 
type G 
utilized in a paral- 
lel push-pull ar- 
rangement. The 
four filaments are 
connected in paral- 
lel in two 
the current for 
each pair being 
controlled by sep- 
arate switches. 


» 


bulbs are 


pairs, 





These power 
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PAD volts on the 


volts on. the 


preliminary and 750 


power stages The power 


for the main amplifier is furnished hy a 


three-unit motor generator set 


110-volt 
One machine supplies 
and the 


operating 


on a local direet current supply 


power at 12 volts 


other at 750 volts 


The transmitter amplifier operates better 


upon a separate source of power and, 


since the amount of power required for 


ifs operation is small, it is usually operated 
from storage and dry batteries 

Che sound projectors, Fig. 4, are genet 
ally the part of the loud-speaking appara 
evidence The 


fils most im propectors 


rectangular or  pyramid-shaped — forms 
wood and usually about 10 feet 


distribute the 


made of 


long, serve to direct and 


sound emitted from the  reeeiver dia 


phragm 
The receiver contains 


element, Vig. 5, 


a powerful magnet and has a pood 
steel 


the center on 


very 


Mapnetic circuit The vibrating 


armature is suspended neat 
a slihtly flexible reed, while one end is 
coupled to a linen diaphragm through a 
small rod 

\t each end of the armature a pair of 
magnetic pole-pieces work, push-pull fash 
ion, upon opposite sides, The coils through 
which the speech current flows have the 
armature for a simple core and are almost 
surrounded by the pole pieces 


The diaphragm is of very special con 


struction, impregnated with a plastic ma 
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terial which gives the proper degree of 


and with circular 


to further the 


resiliency corrugations 
The coil 


contained 


acoustic qualities 


and magnet system, Pip. 6, is 

















na osmall and compact metal housing, 

Fig. 5 Schematic of the Loud Speaking 
Receiver Element 

Vig. 7, which also provides attachment 


for the horn which directs and distributes 
The 


individual 


the sound 


loudness of the sound 


emitted by projectors is con 
trolled by means of a special transformer 
with a 


chal 


each group of pro 


separate 


switeh for 


jectors 
Studie have 


that the 
natural 


thown 
most and 
pleasing results 
are obtained with 
the projectors 
grouped in a clus 
ter, Fig, 8 
than 


, rather 
distributed 
about the area to 
he covered, 

The 
ergy 


sound en 
absorbed by 
the speaker trans 
mitter is so small 
that if it were 
multiplied a_ bil 
lion times it would 
times 
too small to light 


then be ten 


an ordinary incan- 
descent lamp. The 
electric speech en- 
ergy from. the 
transmitter is also 
almost —inconceiv- 
ably small. 

The amplifica 
tion available with 








tubes are worked 
at high potential, 


Fig. 3. 


The High Power Amplifier Which Uses Four Vacuu Tubesina Parallel Push- 
Pull Arrangement, Two Tubes on Each Side of the Circuit. 


the high 
amplifier 


power 
without 
amplification 


any 
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in the long distance line represents a 


of about 127% 


mnpli eT cit 


multiplication of energy 


billion times Fach of the 


repeater vcer) in the lone distance cir 





Fig. 6. The Coil Mauanet 


the Loud-Speaking 


and System of 


Receiver 


cuits to make up the line losses, gives an 
average energy amplification of about ten 
times 


A summary of the energy amplification 


in the loud-speaker apparatus is as fol 
lows 

In the transmitter amplifier the maxi 
mum energy amplification obtainable is 


HO, and the maximum current ratio (cur 


rent divided by current 


16.1 


Main (or power) amplifier, preliminary 


output input) is 


tave: Maximum energy amplification, 290; 


maximum current ratio, 17 
Main (or power) amplifier, intermediate 
stage 


maximum current 


Maximum energy amplifier, 1,97/, 
ratio, 12.7 
Main (or power) amplifier, power stage 
Maximum energy amplification, 255; 
maximum current ra 
tin, AR 
Maximum possible 
with all 
energy 
18,759,- 


amplification 
equipment in 
amplification, 


0,000 (18% — bil 

lion); current ratio 

64,000. 
While the’ loud 


speaker has been dem 


onstrated — principally 


it} connection with 
voice - currents over i 

ip? 
long distance tele Ly 


* 


phone lines, the am 


ie 


plification apparatus is 94 


said to operate equal- 
ly satisfactorily when 
voices are transmitted 
by radio. Exactly the 
set-up is used 
that antennae 
detecting set 
take the place of the incoming telephone 
wire at the receiving end. 

The possibilities of this loud-speaking 
equipment based upon the use that has al- 
ready been made of it are such as to ap- 





same Fig. 8. 
except Small 


and a 
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this 


which indicate its 


and tle monstra 


ions of powerttil soice-conveyimyg 


apparaty potential 


possibilitie 


What Study of Ear Shows as to 
Telephone Hearing. 


If ou have difficulty in hearing over 


the telephone, don't alwa blame the 
operator or lay the trouble to a= poor 
connection, More probably the condition 
is due to the peculiarities of sound com 
binatior that vo to make up words of 


the English language Had the father 


a aed 





At the Hawthorne Demonstration, Both the Large and 
Projector Horns, All Grouped Together, 
Utilized to Obtain Distribution of Speaker's Voice. 


Were 


of this language of our 
more 


substituted a few 
vowels in consonants, it 


would have been a lot easier for the 


place of 
tele- 
phone companies. 

These are 


some of the conclusions 
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Strowger line switch, selector and con- 
nector equipment, arranged in proper 
combination and fitted into your ex- 
change, will modernize your service 
facilities and enable you to dispense 
with all local operators, at a cost easily 
within your reach. Our engineers will 
be glad to survey your needs and prepare 
a study for you without cost or obligation. 
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When a Call is Dialed 


When a company installs Automatic equipment, the operation of the 
various parts of the switchboard cease to be mysterious, as formerly sup- 
posed, and become as familiar to those in whose care it is placed, as the 
operation of the manual equipment formerly used. 


In a single-office exchange, for example, the operations involved in setting 
up a connection are surprisingly simple when properly analysed. The 
illustration on the opposite page shows what happens when a call is 
dialed in a three figure (1000 line ultimate) single-office exchange. 


Lifting the receiver causes the subscriber’s line switch to “plunge” and 
extend the line to an idle trunk or selector switch. Dialing the first figure, 
say seven, relays seven impulses to the vertical magnet of the selector, 
causing the shaft and contact fingers to be carried opposite the seventh 
row of terminals, corresponding to the seventh one hundred line group. 
The shaft then rotates automatically until the fingers rest on the terminals 
of a trunk leading to an idle connector serving that group. 


Dialing the last two figures, say five-three, causes the connector shaft to 
move up five steps and around three steps, thus permitting the contact 
fingers to connect with the terminals of the fifty-third line in the seventh 
one hundred line group. The connector then tests the line and either 
starts the ringing or sends back the busy buzz. 


When conversation is finished, hanging up the receiver causes the re- 
lease of all switches. 


Automatic Electric Company 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York City Cleveland Philadelphia 
21 East 40th’ St. 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. The Bourse Bldg. 
Columbus Boston Rochester 
518 Ferris Bldg. 445 Tremont Bldg. Mercantile Bldg. 
Detroit Washington Cincinnati 
525 Ford Bldg. 905 Munson Bldg. Union meng Bldg. J 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Kansas City The te ephone of the present 
238 San Fernando Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 1001 New ‘York Life Bldg. and the future is the dial- 
equipped telephone, which 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: gee P a th b 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York will survive “h o ee j e 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London rept of its _ erent abi ity 
Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson- Houston, Paris to render a higher grade of 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool ° 
Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney service at a lower cost. 
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Iowa Operators Talk Things Over 


Here Are Some of the Papers Read at the Recent Operators’ Schools 






Held in Iowa Under Auspices of Department of Engineering Extension 
and the lowa Independent Telephone Association 


Iowa State College 


Co-Operation. 
By Miss Grace Coan, 

Chief Operator, Crawford County Tele- 
phone Co., Denison, Iowa. 
Co-operation is a subject about which 
a great deal is said and also written. We 
all know it is necessary in all lines of 
work in order to obtain the best results, 

thus giving good service. 

I read an article by a big theatrical 
producer, in which he said that he 
thought there was too much talk of get- 
ting service out of employes and asso- 
ciates. What we really want is co-opera- 
tion. He never tries to make anyone 
work for him, but he does try to make 
them want to. If they do not work in 
harmony with him, he lets them go, be- 
cause it would be a waste of time for 
him and the employes also. : 

The result of his idea of co-operation 
is that his employes become very en- 
thusiastic when asked about their work 
and want to tell about all they are ac- 
complishing with their employer. 

Murdo Mackenzie, one of the world’s 
cattle kings, says that the real leaders 
and powers in an office are the ones who 
work with their associates and employes, 
not the ones who browbeat and threaten 
them. 

In Denison one of the business men, 
who is a talented musician, told the boys 
that he would assist them in organizing 
a band and also lead them, if they 
would get together twice each week for 
practice. Everyone shook their heads 
and predicted a failure, because they 
did not think the boys would stick to it. 

Practice began early in the spring and 
by summertime concerts were given once 
a week. These were enjoyed by the peo- 
" ple of the surroundin -.countty who gath- 
ered to hear them. These men co-oper- 
ated with the leader and gave much of 
their time to make the band a success. 
Through their co-operation they are now 
able to give coricerts to raise funds to 
finance the organization. 

A man was once sent to a town in con- 
nection with the educational work of the 
Congregational Church. He worked with 
the young people as well as the old, 
planning amusement and pleasure for 
all. They then decided to build a com- 
munity house, which was accomplished 
only by all pulling together and doing 
their share. They now have a large 
community house, which is open to 
everyone. They hold all their meetings, 
social, business and political, in this 


building. Each one, no matter what his 
position, feels welcome there. 
The operator can co-operate with the 





company by handling the equipment as 
trained, particularly the cords. If the 
operator does not put up and take down 
connections according to instructions, the 
cords will soon be in need of repair, as 
they are composed of very fine wires, 
which break easily, thus causing them to 
cut out. The operator’s head set should 
also be handled carefully. Do not swing 
the plug or twist the cord around the 
hand, as this breaks the small wires, 
causing the head set, also, to cut out. 


I am just a little head set; 

I lead an awful life; 

I belong to some telephone operator, 
Who doesn’t treat me right. 

I am banged into the locker, 

Which is awful dark and cold— 
The awful way she treats me 

Is making me look old. 


The way she jerks me off my hook 
And drags my plug about, 

I feel at times as though 

I were just about knocked out. 

She doesn’t stop to realize 

How important I am to her; 

But if she had to pay for me 
Nothing like this would occur. 


The operator may co-operate with the 
patron by aiding him in obtaining good 
service, therefore making him pleased. 
This may be accomplished by using “the 
voice with a smile,’ repeating the number 
distinctly with rising inflection and pausing 
for the subscriber to acknowledge or cor- 
rect the number. This often saves him 
from reaching the wrong party, something 
that is very annoying to him. 

Co-operation among the local operators 
—which means team-work—is of no lit- 
tle importance, of course. If there is no 
team-work, the service is bound to slacken. 
Be pleasant in the restroom; try to help 
make the down-hearted girl feel cheerful, 
and the student feel at home and content 
with her surroundings, while at work. 
These things may seem remote from the 
switchboard, but they all help the work- 
ing conditions of the force. 

Last, but not least, is co-operation on 
long distance lines. Do not hold a per- 
sonal grudge ag&inst an operator, whose 
voice you think sounds a little cross; do 
not say to yourself, “I'll not do anything 
I don’t have to, to help that girl.” Some 
important call may be delayed, just be- 
cause you do not try to help the distant 
operator to locate her party. This does 
not happen often, but I will say it some- 
times does. 

Do not quarrel with the distant opera- 
tor. If there is any misunderstanding 
about the right to the circuit, release it; 
then, if the other operator is in the wrong 
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take it up with her supervisor and the 
mistake will be corrected more readily. 
Watch your through connections closely, 
so the distant operator will not find it 
necessary to ring any length of time to 
recall you. Clear your circuits, so the in- 
termediate operator will not have to ring 
to find out if the circuit is clear. When a 
built-up circuit is not cleared, it reflects 
on some operator’s work. 

Co-operation in every department is ne- 
cessary to give good service in our work. 


Service. 
By Margaret Allison. 
Operator Creston, Mutual Telephone Co., 
Creston, Iowa. 

Service in the broadest sense means 
usefulness. We cannot be useful to our em- 
ployers, to our patrons and to each other 
without daily growing better in our work. 

Some one, no doubt, is thinking, “I 
have learned to operate local or long dis- 
tance and if I stay with the company ten 
years I cannot learn anything new about 
my work.” 

This is a mistake. Of course, if we are 
merely considering the putting up of con- 
nections in the multiple, the numbers of 
which we can almost find with our eyes 
closed, that is not service; it is only per- 
forming a routine. 

But on the other hand, if we sell the 
very best service we can give on every 
call, we will go on and on learning greater 
things about our work. We are paid for 
our time, but we are not paid for service 
if we work in a disinterested, detached 
manner. 

There are many kinds of girls we have 
to deal with—good, bad and indifferent as 
tar as service goes. The clock-watcher is 
one who sits all day and watches the clock, 
waiting for the time when she may be 
relieved. She is not there to give serv- 
ice, but only to put in time and draw her 
pay check. If she was interested in her 
work, she would not notice the time at 
all. 

This reminds me of a story which I 
heard told by a section foreman. One 
of his men was standing around leaning 
on his shovel, when the foreman came 
by and asked: “Haven’t you anything to 
do?” 

John replied: “Oh, yes, I guess there 
is plenty to do, but I am waiting for 6 
o'clock and pay day to come.” 

The foreman turned and said: “All right, 
John, it is 6 o’clock for you and call 
around tomorrow for your pay check.” 

Was this the kind of a person the rail- 
road company wanted? No. Time-killers 
are of no value to any one and the tele- 
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phone company does not want them, either. 

Service in order to reach its highest 
point must have a great many helpers, 
such as alertness, promptness, patience, 
exactness, co-operation. 

In our line of work, patience is one of 
the hardest things we have to practice. 
We deal with all kinds of people, educat- 
ed, uneducated, hateful, complaining and 
the like. It takes patience and lots of it 
to explain things and receive their tem- 
per—raising remarks, so that trouble does 
not develope, and our patron is satisfied. 

The business man requires alertness. As 
a rule, his mind is taken up with a great 
many things, and he is always in a hur- 
ry. His call is placed and he is gone in 
a flasix. You must be alert. This same mar 
wants results promptly, maybe a five-min- 
ute delay means a great loss to him. 

The telephone operator has a great re- 
sponsibility which few of us realize. Right 
here comes co-operation—one operator 
helping the other. Of course, we are anx- 
ious about our calls, but in a larger sense, 
every call coming through our office be- 
longs to us. Argument over filing or some 
such thing often takes up the time in 
which a call could be completed. 

A great many times we will find that 
voluntary service is better than paid. This 
is mainly because the party is interested 
in his work and his mind is on that one 
thing with the thought of doing it right 
and in the best way possible. When money 
or compulsion is the sole object, work be- 
comes a drudgery and real service is lack- 
ing. 

No matter what the nature of our work 
may be, there are two or more interest- 
ing points about it, if we only take the 
pains to find them, and then, when once 
found, half of the battle is won. 

The one thing we want to remember 
is that service is the base of everything. 
Nothing is done or produced but that serv- 
ice has had something to do with it. 

The farmer gives his services to the 
ground; the ground returns service in the 
form of crops—and so it goes through all 
kinds of work, revolving around the defini- 
tion of service. And don’t forget you are 
valued by your employer in accordance with 
your standard of service. Is it going to 
be high or low? It is up to you. 





Selection of Operators. 
By Miss Mildred Ryan, 


Assistant Chief Operator, Oskaloosa 
Home Telephone Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Qualifications will differ in many towns 
due to the employment situation. Many 
towns have so few positions open for 
girls that the telephone company is given 
a wide selection. Nevertheless, no matter 
how large a number of prospective opera- 
tors we have in making our selection, we 
should look for certain qualifications. 

First, I would like to suggest that if 
we expect certain qualifications in appli- 
cants, then they should hold true for the 
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person whose duty it is to select the ap- 
plicant. This person should be a keen 
observer and one of sound judgment. In 
the reception of an applicant, special care 
should be used to see that the applicant 
is courteously treated and that every op- 
portunity is used to create a favorable 
impression of the company, its employes 
and our work. 

As you know, one discontented appli- 
cant might discourage many prospective 
applicants. 

Examination should go into the person- 
ality of the individual to find out what 
she is capable of becoming rather than 
what she is. 

Be careful not to question an applicant 
in a mechanical way—that is, 
rupt questions “Do live 
here?” “Have you had experience in tele- 
phone work?” Rather show through the 
questioning that you are interested in her. 
[ would suggest bringing up some sub- 


to use ab- 


such as, you 
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fills 
her answers 


the manner in which she out 


the application blank, and 
to your questions. 


her, 


Particular notice should be given to her 
physical condition and peculiarities, such 
as uncleanliness, deformities which would 
affect the relation of the applicant with 
cther employers, speech with a pronounced 
brogue or foreign accent. It is essential 
that the voice be clear and pleasant in 
quality and that there is no roughness in 
her manner of speaking. 

This, I believe, takes up the most es- 
sential requirements of an applicant. Most 
offices, I am sure, now have but little dif- 
ficulty in getting operators who fill their 
requirements. 


Operators from Many Exchanges 
Attend Iowa Schools. 


The operators’ schools conducted this 
spring by the Engineering Extension De- 
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The Series of Operators’ Schools Held in lowa During the Past Three Months Drew 
Operators From 217 Exchanges Scattered Throughout the State. 


ject that would interest her and give her 
every opportunity to display her intelli- 
gence. 

Applicants who make best operators are 
of: Excellent character; education of at 
least eighth grade; intelligent, healthy. re- 
liable and industrious. Character, which 
is the most important requirement, can be 
judged from applicant’s appearance, man- 
ner of speech, place of residence, and 
previous working experience. 

While interviewing the applicant, study 
her closely to find if she is well man- 
nered, courteous in speech and refined in 
appearance. 

General conduct and habits can be read 
by the expression of the eyes, appearance 
of skin, teeth and finger nails, condition 
of clothing and manner of walking. Note 
the mental qualifications such as the quick- 
ness with which she grasps what is said to 





partment of the Iowa State College have 
been remarkably successful. 

A total of 1,106 operators—represent- 
ing 217 exchanges scattered throughout 


lowa—attended the sessions. From all 
parts of the state they came—-1,106 
operators anxious to learn how to best 
serve the public and their companies. 
The convenient locations of the schools 
made it possible for many to attend 


who could not have come to a centralized 
school. 

Miss Anne Barnes had charge of the 
instruction, which kept her “on the go” 
from early last April to the first part of 
June. The first school was held in 
Moines and the last in West Union. 

The circled dots on the accompanying 
map indicate the which the 
schools were held while the others repre- 
sent the exchanges which sent operators. 
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In the Realm of the ‘Telephone Man 





Troublemen Have Novel Means of 
Rapid Transportation. 

Ten miles in ten minutes! That’s the 
speed at which the trouble-shooters of 
the Thousand Island Telephone Co., of 
Clayton, N. Y., reached the seat of trouble 
in winter when ice covered the waters of 
the St. Lawrence river, from the islands 
of which the company took its name. 

Many of the islands are populated and 
those that are privately owned are in 
charge of caretakers, who remain all win- 
ter with their families. Telephone serv- 
ice is maintained during the entire year, 


sen, vice-president and general manager of 
the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York. 

The Glen Telephone Co., one of the 
most progressive members of the associa- 
tion, is leading the way in the matter of 
publicity and has seized upon the ever- 
popular motion picture method to bring 
itself closer to its subscribers and to the 
public. 

The Glen company, which is ably man- 
aged by G. G. W. Green, renders the en- 
tire telephone service in Fulton and Mont- 
gomery counties and operates telephone 





It can readily be seen what a wonder- 
ful opportunity this occasion gives the 
telephone company of telling its story di- 
rectly to the people who use its service 
or who are likely to become subscribers. 
Subsequent comments and remarks made 
by those attending these entertainments 
indicate that, no matter what grief the 
subscribers may have experienced in their 
former relations with the company, or re- 
gardless of the trouble they have had with 
the service—whether imaginary or real— 
all obtained a more intimate knowledge 
of the obstacles that are to be overcome 




















as these people-are almost ertirely depend- 
ent upon it for communication with the 
“outside world.” 

Manager F. S. Rodenhurst took ac- 
count of all these islands to be served, 
the severe winters and the increased 
trouble during that season—and intro- 
duced ice-boats as the quickest means of 
getting to the location of the trouble. 

The boats constitute a regular part of 
the telephone company’s plant equipment 
and are stationed at Clayton and Alexand- 
ria Bay. If trouble is reported from any 
of the islands to either of these points, 
the troublemen are dispatched immedi- 
ately with repair kits and necessary ma- 
terial. They make a speed of from 60 
to 80 miles an hour—and it does not take 
long to reach an island where the tele- 
phone is in trouble. 

The first scene in the illustration shows 
the men starting to load the ice-boat; in 
the second, the boat is loaded, sail set 
and ready to go; the third shows the 
boat under way. 

Mr. Rodenhurst is also a director and 
district vice-president of the Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York. 


Reaching Its Public Through the 
Ever-Popular Movies. 

“The doctrine of publicity and the ad- 
vice to its members to acquaint the public 
with the problems that confront the man- 
agement of telephone companies is bring- 
ing favorable results,” quotes J. G. Ihm- 





Speedy and Inexpensive Method of Transporting Telephone Trouble- Shooters—and 


exchanges in Gloversville, Johnstown, 
Canajoharie, Fonda, Fort Plain, North- 
ville, St. Johnsville, Broadalbin, Tribes 
Hill, Lake Pleasant and Glen. 

The plan now being followed by the 
company is to make its arrangement with 
a local moving picture company for the 
machine, the operator, the music and the 
ushers. A _ neatly-worded invitation is 
then sent out to all subscribers with the 
monthly bills. With each invitation. three 
complimentary tickets are enclosed. The 
invitation includes the subscriber’s family 
and friends, as additional complimentary 
tickets may, be secured at the ticket 
window. 

The program consists of two educa- 
tional pictures, one comedy, and a con- 
versational, heart-to-heart talk with the 
audience by representatives from the 
traffic and commercial departments. 

The first number is an interesting film 
entitled “Forging the Links of Friend- 
ship.” This screen version of what con- 
stitutes loyalty, friendship, co-operation 
and public duty holds the undivided atten- 
tion until the second number entitled, 
“Speeding the Spoken Words” is intro- 
duced. This number is so full of human 
interest that the audience is held in silent 
attention from start to finish. 

Then follows a jolly, laughable comedy 
which puts every one in a good humor and 
receptive to the friendly talks from the 
telephone representatives which imme- 
diately follow. 
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They Thoroughly Enjoy the Traveling. 





in the management of the telephone plant, 
and have a more kindly feeling towards 
the company and its officials. 

The entertainment was given at Fort 
Plain, N. Y., April 10, and after having 
made the circuit of all of Glen company’s 
other telephone exchange towns, the cam- 
paign was brought to a conclusion by an 
exhibit at Canajoharie early last month. 


Some Accidents That Might Have 
Been Avoided. 


Pictorial descriptions are shown on the 
next page of accidents occurring in the 
plant department of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore, Md., 
during the year 1921, which caused a loss 
of time. Telephone employes whose 
work is more or less hazardous will profit 
by avoiding the pitfalls into which the 
victims of these accidents fell. 

The stories back of the pictures are 
briefly related in The Transmitter, the 
employes’ monthly magazine, as follows: 

No. 1 shows the accident of a helper 
in the Baltimore division. He had gone 
into a yard to take loop from terminal 
box. He had to walk over broken boxes 
to reach the box, and in trying to avoid 
one protruding nail stepped on another. 
The nail was rusty and punctured the 
ball of his left foot. The employe lost 
five days. 

No. 2. A Baltimore installer was on 
a roof, running drop wire. In order to 
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place a bracket it was necessary for him 
to be on his side. While in this position 
his suspender buckle became twisted, 
pressed into his side and dislocated a 
rib. He lost four days. 

No. 3. A combination man of the Bal- 
timore division was on a pole replacing 
rusty wire. The pole broke, and when 
he tried to jump his foot caught in jack 
strap fastened to pole and he fell with 
it, receiving two fractured ribs, sprained 
wrist and numerous contusions. Three 
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weeks were lost through this mishap. 

No. 4. A laborer of the Baltimore di- 
vision was cutting and burning poison ivy. 
Was badly poisoned, internally and ex- 
ternally. He lost two days. 

No. 5. <A painter of the Baltimore di- 
vision fell through open trap door and 
down three steps. His left knee was 
sprained and his back wrenched. One 
day was lost. 

No. 6. An inside man of the Baltimore 
division was working on the main distrib- 
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uting frame four or five steps from the 
floor. Forgetting the distance, he took 
one step backward, and, although he held 
on to the ladder, he strained his neck 
and shoulder. He lost seven days. 

No. 7. A combination man of the 
Richmond division attempted to get back 
into his buggy after he had dropped the 
lines and recovered them. He evidently 
touched the horse with his climbers and 
the horse kicked him in the face. He 
was found semi-conscious, a deep wound 
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“A Stitch in Time’—These Sketches Show That a Little Extra Care in the Beginning Pays in the End—it Saves 











Body and Time. 
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jawbone 
both 


his left check, 
fractured, and 


on his right 
minor abrasions on 
lower limbs. He lost one week. 
No. 8. A mechanic of the Richmond 
division was raising the engine cover of 
his truck. It slipped and fell on his right 
foot, bruising it. One day was lost. 
No. 9. A lineman of the Washington 
division was unfastening the rope tied at 
the base of an old pole, when the new 
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pole, which was being set at the side of 
the old one, leaned and pinched his hand, 
breaking flesh at side of the finger nail. 
He lost three days. 

No. 10. A lineman of the Washington 
division was descending a pole when the 
gaff of his climber struck a knot and 
he fell to the ground, straining his foot. 
He lost four days. 

No. 11. A mechanic of the Washing- 
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ton division was sharpening his chisel on 
an emery wheel without wearing goggles. 
Emery dust blew into his eyes. Two days 
were lost. 

No. 12. The line foreman of the 
Washington division was carrying a pike 
pole to the truck when he stepped on a 
block of wood, concealed by vines, caus- 
ing him to sprain his left ankle. He lost 
six days as a result. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Advance Granted California Com- 
pany Pending Rate Revision. 
Pending a general revision of rates on 

its system, the Pomona Valley Telephone 

& Telegraph Union of Pomona, Calif., 

was given permission by the California 

Railroad make an in- 

crease of 50 cents a month in its rates 

in the Chino exchange. The order was 


Commission to 


made June 17 and becomes effective 
when improvements under way = are 
completed. 


All the subscribers for business service 
in the Chino exchange, in a petition to 
the commission, consented to the pro- 
posed increase. 

It was pointed out that the Pomona 
rates will still be 50 cents a month higher 
and that this inequality can only be re- 
moved by a general revision of rates. If 
the company does not apply for such a 
the commission announced it 
will initiate such proceedings. 


revision, 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Ordinance De- 
clared Void by Commission. 


A city ordinance of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to which the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of that city, objected has 
been declared invalid by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission. The decision 
was announced June 13. 

The ordinance held by the commission 
to be unreasonable provided that, in the 
event of the repeal of the public service 
commission law, the company should re- 
vert to the original contract between it 
and the city. That contract subjected the 
company to certain restrictions, the most 
important being a restriction in rates. The 
company is not now subject to these lim- 
itations under its indeterminate permit 
from the state body. 

It is the intention of the city adminis- 
tration to bring the mater into the local 
courts, “not for an injunction but for a 
vacation of the commission's order,” ac- 
cording to City Attorney Guy Colerick. 

The company submitted plans to the 
board of public works for additions to its 
underground system of wire conduits on 


April 1. The contract was submitted 
April 24 and the ordinance was adopted 
the next day. 

The commission’s order permits the 
company to carry out its plans for con- 
struction and Frank E. Bohn, secretary 
and manager of the company, 
stated that work on the conduit system 
will commence at once. An expenditure 
of about $400,000 is involved in the en- 
tire program. 


general 


Subscribers Agree to Raise, Want 
Sunday Service—Get It. 

One hundred subscribers of the Atlanta 
Telephone Co., of Atlanta, Mo., agreed to 
an increase in rates provided the company 
would furnish Sunday service. The pub- 
lic service commission accordingly author- 
ized the company to establish the follow- 
ing rates on July 1: 


Business, one-party..........ccee00- $2.30 
ROUGHNESS, CRUCMOION. 265 nice cciiscccees 50 
Residence, one-party................ 1.30 
Residence, two-party... .......cccccees 1.25 
NE PUNE oat ck hac Ga eiaiata Can ce 25 


Town service is free but non-subscribers 
talking outside the city must pay 20 cents 
for each call. 

The order, which is dated June 21, re- 
quires the company to furnish the Sunday 
service which the subscribers signing the 
petition requested and to give free service 
with the Elmar, Callao and Union Tele- 
phone companies. Atlanta subscribers are 
to have the same service with La Plata 
that La Plata subscribers have with 
Atlanta. 


Continue Raises Given Missouri 
Companies a Year Ago. 

Two Missouri companies, the Lead Belt 
Telephone Co., of Flat River, Mo., and 
the Liberty Telephone Co., of Liberty, 
were granted supplemental orders by the 
public service commission, authorizing 
them to continue using the increased 
rates allowed a year ago. The Lead Belt 
company order was dated May 23 and the 
Liberty company order May 29. 

The companies were required to show, 
by a verified report of operations for the 





year since the advances were granted, that 
the increased revenues had not been suffi- 
cient to pay a rate of return that was too 
high. 

The Lead Belt Telephone Co. has ex- 
changes in Farmington and Bonne Terre, 
besides the home office at Flat River. 


Minnesota Company Gets Raise— 
Free Tolls Criticized. 


A new schedule of local and rural rates. 
connection and _ miscellaneous 
charges approved June 22 by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission for the Kandiyohi, Raymond and 
Svea exchanges of the Kandiyohi County 
Telephone Co., of Atwater. 

After checking the statements submit- 
ted by the company, the commission found 
that the expenditure for upkeep of pole 
and wire leads was being charged to 
maintenance account, instead of to depre- 
ciation reserve—where the commission 


service 


was on 


’ ruled it should go. 


The rates which it was decided would 
be adequate to provide for operating ex- 
penses, depreciation and a fair return, 
become effective July 1. They are shown 
below, together with those which the 
company has been using: 


Business : Old New 
RN i occ s sidisvcsrnes $2.00 $2.50 
ee se 1.50 enue 

Residence : 
errr errr 1.25 1.50 
No. 64 sae wae oath 1.25 

Rural: 
es Sa 1.25 1.50 
ee eee 25 35 


Schoolhouse rates were increased from 
75 cents to $1.00. 

In granting a toll charge of 10 cents 
between exchanges, the commission stated 
that it did not approve the policy of per 
mitting the subscribers to transmit mes- 
sages over the entire system without ad- 
ditional charge, as the company had been 
doing. This placed on all subscribers the 
expense of furnishing long distance serv- 
ice to a few. 

“A reasonable charge for long distance 
messages,” stated the opinion, “will have 
a tendency to curtail the number of un- 

















July 1, 1922. 
important messages for those of more im- 
portance and will place the cost of such 
service upon the user.” 

Service connection charges were allowed 
as follows: 
Instrument 
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rates until the end of the year, but must, 
hy December 10, 
with data covering the six months’ opera- 
tion in order that it may know what to 
do about rates in the future. 

The organization is one of the larger 


supply the commission 


= in = Independent companies of Nebraska, and 
a 00 8150 partly philanthropic in its financial opera- 
aus PD steak eneetseesn senses o. JU ° P ® ° 
Residence .........-.ececee "150 1.00 tions, It began as a tarmers enterprise 


The Kandiyohi company serves a total 
of 674 towns and rural stations. It per- 
forms switching service for 112 rural 
connecting company stations. 


Subscriber Disconnects and Re- 
connects—Doesn’t Want to Pay. 


P. P. Cedar, who wanted to be a strik- 
er when the Monroe Independent Tele- 
of Albion, Neb., 


creased rates, 


phone Co., recently in- 
has put up a neat problem 
to the Nebraska commission. 

He said that the company paid no at- 
tention to his order to take out the in- 
strument, and so he disconnected it him- 
self. After it had been out awhile and 
he found the others were not joining in 
the strike, he reconnected again and re- 
ceived service. Now he objects to pay- 
ing for the time his voluntary act de- 
prived him of service. 


Present Rates of Nebraska Mate- 
rial Company Continued. 

The Hamilton County Farmers’ Tele- 

phone Association has been given permis- 

sion by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 

mission to collect its present schedule of 


years ago, and gradually took over the 
operation of town exchanges until today 
it has one in every town in the county and 
one in each of three adjoining counties, 
acquired because of being market towns 
for Hamilton county farmers living near 
the border. 

Farmer stockholders secure a discount 
on their rates, but the commission finding 
is that last year this was $2,000 less than 
a reasonable return on the actual invest- 
ment they have made. The present rates 
were put into effect in May, 1920, and are 
but 25 cents a month more than pre-war 
schedules. 

In 1921, the company earned revenues 
of $59,963, and had operating expenses of 
$44,054. Deducting interest and taxes, it 
had $4,975 for its surplus fund. For the 
lirst four months of the present year, it 
had revenues of $16,874 and expenses of 
$14,881. Its net income was $1,348, or 
less, in proportion, than in 1921. For this 
reason, although the company is econom- 
ically managed and its officers prodigal in 
their attention to its business, the commis- 
sion continued the old schedule. 

The company was also given permission 
to add 25 cents a month to the present 
charges of Hordville exchange business 





subscribers and 10 cents to resident pa- 
trons who desire connection with the Cen- 
tral City exchange, in Merrick county 
This service is over a trunk not owned by 
the company, and the commission found 
that free service to 
a discrimination against other subscribers, 
all of whom get county service 


Hordville constituted 


Part of Stock Issue Denied as 
Unearned Fixed Charges. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis 
sion has refused in part the application of 
the Platte Valley Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to issue $100,000 of stock to com- 
plete the consolidation with it of the prop- 
erties of the Wehn Telephone Co. It au- 
thorizes but $85,000, and denies the re- 
mainder because it holds it to be an effort 
to capitalize unearned fixed charges of the 
Wehn company. It says it does this to 
prevent the unloading onto the ratepayers 
of the Platte Valley a burden that the 
commission cannot permit them to assume. 

The Platte Valley company had, on 
December 31, 1921, outstanding capital 
stock of $250,000 and bonds to the amount 
of $100,000. Its secured and unsecured 
bills payable totaled $66,000. The Wehn 
company had stocks of $25,000, notes pay- 
able of $49,000, accounts and accrued lia- 
bilities of $6,000, all as against gross as- 
sets of $72,000. 

In April last, the Wehn stockholders, 
most of whom are stockholders of the 
other company, voted to sell to the Platte 
Valley, the latter to assume all liabilities 
and obligations and to issue stock, dollar 
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for dollar, for the stock of the Wehn. 
The Platte Valley voted to purchase, retir- 
ing the Wehn stock by issuing to _ its 
stockholders at par its own stock; to issue 
$44,488 additional stock in payment of the 
note indebtedness of the Wehn and to 
assume all other debts and obligations. 

To make this deal the Platte Valley 
asked to be allowed to issue $100,000 new 
stock, $69,488 for the purposes stated and 
the remainder to retire its own indebted- 
ness incurred for additions and _ better- 
ments. Eben D. Warner held $33,000 of 
the Wehn notes and W. H. Ostenberg, Sr., 
$8,678. Both are heavy stockholders of 
the Platte Valley. Mr. Warner purchased 
the property for $8,000 in 1919, assumed 
$15,000 of debts and then entered on a big 
improvement program. 

Not being a consolidation of competing 
companies, commission approval was not 
necessary, but the securities issue had to 
be submitted. The commission is critical 
of the value claimed for the Wehn com- 
pany, and refuses to admit the claim that 
because depreciation reserve was not 
earned, the public owes to the company 
this value of property. The commission 
says this was not the fault of regulation, 
as the Wehn company withdrew the only 
application it made for rate increases. 

There has been much advance construc- 
tion in the face of decreasing patronage, 
and part of this at peak prices so that the 
fixed station investment is $271.40 as com- 
pared with $134.70 by the Platte Valley 
and $159 by the Northwestern Bell. The 
commission says that what the company 
most needs is subscribers. 

“The stocks and bonds act,” it says, 
“contemplates that the state may reason- 
ably scrutinize the purchase price and 
the securities to be sold to procure that 
purchase price; otherwise there would be 
little or no use for the act in question. It 
must be assumed from the facts set forth 
in this finding that no such liberal pur- 
chase price would have been made had not 
the board of directors of the purchasing 
company been making the purchase from 
themselves as board of directors of the 
selling company. 

“The subscribers of the Platte Valley 
company have a direct interest in the pro- 
posed consolidation which must not be 
overlooked. That company is now paying 
its way. The rates are earning a fair re- 
turn at least on the outstanding obliga- 
tions. If additional properties of consid- 
erable extent are added from adjacent ter- 
ritory, and these properties are not able to 
earn their way because of local conditions 
and the nature of the property, it follows 
that the consolidation would add a burden 
to the subscribers of the purchasing com- 
pany in the upper valley. 

“Rates are not based on outstanding se- 
curities, but those securities count as ons 
of the factors in success or failure of pub- 
lic utility operation. There is the same 
objection to issues of securities for im- 
provident purchases as for issue of se 
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curities when no consideration is received. 
The difference is only one of degree. 

“Applicant wants to issue stock to liqui- 
date certain unearned fixed charges of 
the company whose property is being pur- 
chased. These fixed charges run against 
revenues and, if the revenues for the pay- 
ment of fixed charges have not been di- 
verted to construction, cannot be capital- 
ized. They continue a liability against the 
future revenues of the property in ques- 
tion. We so hold in this instance and 
must disallow that portion of the applica- 
tion.” 

The commission, therefore, allowed the 
Platte Valley company to issue but $50,- 
000 stock to cover the notes of Warner 
and Ostenberg and the $8,000 paid by 
Warner for the company when he bought 
it in 1919. It will agree to authorize ad- 
ditional stock for notes and bills payable 
where it is shown they represent construc- 
tion, but the indebtedness of the Wehn 
company representing unpaid fixed charges 
must be carried by the purchasers as obli- 
gations against future revenues of the 
purchased properties, and no unpaid divi- 
dends will be allowed. It defends this 
finding as representing the actual cost to 
present owners. 

The commission says that rejuvenation 
of the territory is a risk that the pur- 
chasers of the Wehn company must take. 
If this occurs, the objections will be re- 
moved. It, therefore, to protect the rate- 
payers of the upper valley against a bur- 
den imposed on them by the purchase of 
the properties of the lower valley requires 
separate books until such time as the 
fixed charges have been liquidated and the 
properties put on a 6 per cent earning 
basis. 

The commission authorzies the issu- 
ance of $35,000 stock to retire existing in- 
cebtedness of the Platte Valley company 
or to secure funds for future additions 
and betterments. Reports of sales are 
ordered made periodically. 


Experts Appraise New York Com- 
pany Land Throughout State. 


Testimony of the New York Telephone 
Co. as to the value of its lands, exclu- 
sive of buildings, in various parts of 
New York state, was practically con- 
cluded at the June 21 hearing. The sessions 
of June 19, 20 and 21 were held in AIl- 
bany before Commissioner Charles G. 
Blakeslee of the.public service commis- 
sion and were given over entirely to the 
hearing of testimony on land values. 

Real estate experts from different cities 
were called by the company in support 
of its contention that the land value of 
its property throughout the state approxi- 
mates $10,000,900. Each of the witnesses 
is a real estate operator in his locality. 

The witnesses were examined by E. W. 
Beattie, tax attorncy of the New York 
Telephone Co., and cross-examined by 
Deputy Attorney General Wilber W. 
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Chambers. The cross-examination was di- 
rected principally to the relation of the 
local assessed value to the fair market 
value as set by the experts. In nearly every 
case, | however, the witnesses declared 
that these assessments did not represent 
a guide to fair market values. 

Ten witnesses were heard at the June 
19 hearing. They showed the value of 
the company’s land in Albany to be $164,- 
200; Troy, $46,300; Schenectady, $25,- 
000; Newburgh, $6,000; Oneida, $5,000; 
Beacon, $3,500; Poughkeepsie, $3,500; 
Saratoga Springs, $2,400; Hudson, $1,840; 
Cohoes, $1,200; Clinton, $1,125, and Hud- 
son Falls, $1,200. 

The second day’s session brought forth 
the testimony of 22 experts. The $10,- 
000,000 valuation of the complete land 
holdings was divided as follows: Greater 
New York, $8,696,640; Suburban Long 
Island, $28,100; Westchester division, 
$103,300; Western division, $466,182, and 
Eastern division, $636,848. 

The land in Buffalo was declared to 
be worth $382,041; Utica, $58,100; Ithaca, 
$28,900; Binghamton, $18,666; Mount 
Vernon, $17,500; Niagara Falls, $9,500; 
Watertown, $9,000; Elmira, $9,000; Oswe- 
go, $7,500; Geneva, $7,800; Rome, $7,000; 
Kingston, $7,000; Batavia, $5,000; Sala- 
manca, $5,000; Port Chester, $5,000; Am- 
sterdam, $4,500; Cortland, $4,500; Hor- 
nell, $4,900; Lockport, $3,150; North 
Tonawanda, $3,125; Peekskill, $3,000; 
Hempstead, $3,000; Little Falls, $3,000; 
Rensselaer, $1,200, and Shelter Island, 
$750. 

At the June 21 hearing, Owen J. Cough- 
lin, of Syracuse, said the value of the 
company’s land in that city totaled $234,- 
000. Frank M. Colwell, of Auburn, placed 
the value in that city at $16,300, while 
Raymond Smith fixed the Oyster Bay 
value at $3,300. 

It was planned to continue taking tes- 
timony the week of June 26 at Albany 
and to begin again in New York City 
on July 5. It is the intention of the com- 
mission to continue the hearings there- 
after without interruption until the case 
is concluded. 

The commission notified the New York 
Telephone Co. that on June 29 it would 
hear arguments as to the “4%4 per cent” 
contract with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Telephone Company Seeks to Give 
Up Telegraph Charter. 

The Wisconisco Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Elizabethville, Pa., has pre- 
sented a petition in court asking for the 
privilege to surrender its charter rights 
to operate a telegraph service as part of 
their public service. 

The request was formulated at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders. The court 
fixed June 19, at 10 a. m. for a hearing. 

John Pfeiffer is president of the com- 
pany; J. W. Heckert, secretary; and J. 
W. Milhouse, attorney. 
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Arguments Closed in Cumberland 
Bell Injunction Case. | 
Arguments before Circuit Judge A. C. 
Denison and District Judges E. T. San- 
ford and J. W. Ross in Nashville, Tenn., 
on the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. case were concluded on June 10. The 
Cumberland Bell is seeking an injunction 
restraining the railroad commission from 
interfering with the proposed rate advance. 
It also asks permission to place the in- 
creased rates in effect pending final hear- 

ing of the case in court. | 

Thomas N. Greer, counsel for the com- 
pany, said that soon after the present rates 
were placed in effect by the postmaster- 
general, the property was returned to the 
owners and congress provided that the 
same rates ke used. These rates, he con- 
tended, did not yield a fair return but 
caused the company to lose about $800,000 
annually. 

Replying to the statement of Mr. Greer 
that over 6,000 people in Tennessee are 
anxious to secure telephone service but are 
denied this because of the lack of $2,000,- 
000 necessary to finance the undertaking, 
A. H. Roberts, attorney for the commis- 
sion, stated that the sole emergency which 
the company faced was its desire to in- 
crease its business to the extent of $2,000,- 
000. 

C. P. Hatcher, counsel for citizen pro- 
testants, dwelt on the increase in the de- 
preciation fund percentage, and said that 
the people must in the end pay the 24 per 
cent increase in switchboard rates the com- 
pany asked for. 

The relation of the Cumberland Bell 
with the A. T. & T. Co. was touched upon, 
it being Mr. Hatcher’s contention that the 
proposed raise would mean a substantial 
increase in the parent company’s revenues. 

A. P. Humphrey concluded the argu- 
ment for the company and explained that 
the relation between the Cumberland com- 
pany and the A. T. & T. Co., as well as 
other comapnies throughout the country, 
was mutually satisfactory and beneficial. 

According to Mr. Humphrey the total 
cost of the equipment in use by the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. in lease 
from the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., would cost in the neighborhood of 
$2,700,000. The interest on this amount 
alone would amount to a sum perhaps in 
excess of that paid under the present con- 
tract, he said. 

Judge Dennison, speaking for the tri- 
bunal, said that the matter would be taken 
under advisement. 


Wisconsin Company Gets Raise— 
Depreciation Explained. 

In passing favorably on an advance in 
rates for the Waukesha exchange of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission went into the mat- 
ter of depreciation reserve in considerable 
detail. The raise was contested by Wau- 
kesha and various city organizations. 
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The commission charged that there was 
a misunderstanding of depreciation fund 
and reserve for depreciation. 

The reserve was held to be the accumu- 
lated amount set aside by the utility to 
meet the loss on retirement of property. 
It appears as a liability account and is 
offset by whatever form of asset the re- 
serve earnings may have been converted 
into. The fund represents cash or the 
equivalent in securities. 

The stated that the 
fund reserved for depreciation might be 
diverted to other legitimate uses as it 
would be poor business policy to retain 
the fund when more advantageous use of 
the assets can be made in other ways. 
Maintaining the fund as a separate iden- 
tity and investing it to earn interest was 
considered to be actually wasteful as the 
company would have to pay a higher rate 
of interest on funds it might be necessary 
to borrow than it would receive on those 
invested. 

“Actually the use of the reserved 
assets or funds,” said the commission, “in 
building extensions to the property is 
equivalent to their investment at a rate 
of interest such as that property earns, 
and this fact has been given full con- 
sideration.” 

In answering the question raised by the 
city attorney of Waukesha as to whether 
one community should be burdened with 
losses due to the retirement of property 
in other communities, the commission de- 
clared that it did not approve nor follow 
that policy. 

The depreciation requirement in 1921 
was approximately $10,000 and this is the 
sum which was fixed as an allowance for 
depreciation in determining the rates. 
Using this figure, the balance available in 
1921 for return was only 2% per cent. 

The following figures represent the for- 
mer charges and those which became ef- 
fective June 1 by the order of May 31: 
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Business : Old. New. 
OO errr $3.50 $4.00 
EY Sgsenebiensn<ees 2.50 3.50 
err 60 =1.00 
P. B. X. two-way trunk... 2.50 4.00 


P. B. X. receiving trunk... 2 ees 

5 a, dey SE 60 ecasws 60 1.00 
Residence : 

EE oii dinvidwxeawawe 2.00 2.25 

po ER eae 150 1.90 

a iewas 54 G 06 oN one . See 

PE taStwnes.ecscdewe 60 75 
Rural: 

Company owned........... 125 2.00 

Switching service.......... 25 625 


Storm Loss Not Chargeable to 
Capital, Rates Advanced. 


Effective June 1, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission increased the local tele- 
phone rates of the Mauston Electric Serv- 
ice Co. of Mauston, 50 month 
and the rural rates 25 The 
crder was dated May 31. 

The net advanced charges allowed and 
those which the company had previously 
been using are as follows: 


cents a 
cents. 
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Business : Old. New 

One-party ............$2.50 $3.00 

Pe eer ree 2.25 2.75 
Residence : 

Nv nvsaweewes 2.00 2.50 

‘fee 1.75 2.25 

POU 6 ccucsaccss 1.50 2.00 
Rural : 

ONE so cvnviwsawwes 1.50 L.75 


Although a number of the subscribers 
ittended the hearing and voiced consid- 
cinble objection to the proposed, 
there was no evidence presented by them 


rates 


to assist the commission in arriving at a 
decision. It was necessary, therefore, to 
make an investigation on the data filed 
with the commission. 

The reproduction value December 31, 
1921, was fixed at $49,600. The normal 
cost of operation, excluding depreciation 
and interest, found to be $15 per 
station, which compares favorably with 
other plants of similar size. It was de- 
cided that of the expenditure made in 
rebuilding the wire plant after the severe 
sleet storms of last February, only a small 
part could be charged to capital. 

Adding an allowance for depreciation 
and return, the expenses were increased 
to about $24.80 per station, and it was 
on this basis that the rates were in- 
creased. The schedule proposed by the 
company would bring about $26.60 per 
station, which the declared 
to be more than equitable. The 
schedule allowed was the one determined 
upon as fair to company and subscriber. 


was 


commission 
was 


Local and Rural Rates of Wiscon- 
sin Company Advanced. 

The Tomah Electric & Telephone Co., 
of Tomah, Wis., was granted an increase 
‘in rates on May 31 by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission. 


The old and new rate schedules—the 
latter effective June 1—follow: 

Business : Old. New. 
PE tesncssetcaeewn $2.00 $2.75 
DEE ciheceracessecane <a 

Residence : 
SE shectecasexewsene 1.75 2.00 
SEE pease neenanerse 150 1.75 
PEE caeescswavnnswe 1.65 

Rural: 

EE cicceeeducdbewee’ — 2.00 
rrr 135 1.75 
EE seen sudeseceuss 625 
The local service is in part common 


battery and in part magneto. The rates 
listed apply to the common battery. For 
the magneto, the business charge is 25 
cents less. The residence charge is 15 
cents less—except the two-party, which is 
10 cents less. 

The rural service is entirely magneto 
with a part of the lines full metallic and 
a part grounded. The rates given are for 
the metallic. Grounded service is 25 cents 
less for business and 15 cents less 
residence. 

The Tomah company serves approxi- 
mately 1,360 subscribers in the city of 
Tomah and surrounding rural territcry. 


for 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 

June 13: Authority given by Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. and Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia 
to acquire some property of the Cumber- 
land Valley Telephone Co., of Harrisburg. 
CALIFORNIA, 

June 16: Joint application filed for ap- 
proval of sale by Frank Pelliesier and pur- 
chase by Interstate Telegraph Co., of 
Bishop, of a short telephone line extending 
from Bishop to a point in Mono county. 

The consideration was given as $750. 

June 17: Pomona Valley Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Pomona, given permis- 
sion to increase rates at its Chino ex- 
change 50 cents a month when improve- 
ments under way are completed. 

June 20: Application filed by Tulare 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Tu- 
lare, to sell its system to Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for $82,000. 

June 22: Santa Barbara Telephone Co. 
asked for authority to sell to the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. certain toll 
property in Santa Barbara and Santa 
Maria for $2,194.70. 

ILLINOIs. 

June 27: Hearing at Chicago in matter 
of show cause order issued to Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. regarding rates in Chicago 
and adjacent territory. 


June 27: Hearing at Chicago on appli- 
cation of Streator Telephone Co., of 
Streator for advanced rates in Streator 


and Grand Ridge. 

June 27: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of application of the Pitcher Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the is- 
sue of $2,500 of its first mortgage bonds 
dated December 30, 1913, also approval of 
a contract between the Pitcher Telephone 
Co. and the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. covering purchase by the Pitcher com- 
pany and sale by the latter company of its 
property at East Dubuque, III. 

June 28: Hearing at Chicago on peti- 
tion of Belvidere Telephone Co., of Belvi- 
dere, for schedule of increased rates. 

June 29: Hearing at Chicago in mat- 
ter of increased rate schedule proposed by 
DeKalb County Telephone Co., of Syca- 
more. 

; INDIANA. 

June 26: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
petition of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for 
approval of a new schedule of toll rates 
throughout the state. 

MINNESOTA. 

June 22: Schedule of advanced local 
and rural rates, service connection and 
miscellaneous charges granted Kandiyohi 
County Telephone Co., of Atwater, for its 
Kandiyohi, Raymond and Svea exchanges. 
Toll of 10 cents established for service be- 
tween exchanges. 

Missourt. 

June 1: Supplemental order No. 2 en- 
tered permitting Chas. S. Lytle Telephone 
Co., of Maysville, to continue using toll 
charges allowed March 26, 1920, and re- 
allowed April 21, 1921, for service between 
Clarksdale and St. Joseph. 

June 19: Operation of schedule of in- 
creased rates filed by Andrew County Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Savannah, for ex- 
changes at Amazonia, Avenue City, Bolc- 
kow, Cawood, Cosby, Fillmore, Flat 
Springs, Helena, Nodaway, Rea, Roches- 
ter, Rosendale and Whitesville, postponed 
to October 28, 1922, pending hearing. Com- 
plaints filed by subscribers as to service. 

June 21: Atlanta Telephone Co., of At- 
lanta, required to furnish Sunday service 
and given increase in rates. 
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June 21: Mansfield Telephone Co., of 
Mansfield, authorized to continue using the 
rates allowed on September 26, 1919, for 
the 13 months ending November 1, 1920, 
and not extended through inadvertence. 


NEBRASKA. 

June 19: Complaint filed by C. L. Bish- 
op against Bartlett Telephone Co., alleging 
charge for toll service that was never ren- 
dered. 

June 19: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Beaver City Telephone Co., for 
permission to charge gross and net rates, 
the former being 25 cents in advance of 
the latter, at its Edison exchange; found 
to be reasonable and justified as the show- 
ing was that under existing conditions 
$1,049 is outstanding at that exchange. 

June 20: Application of the Hamilton 
County Farmers’ Telephone Association 
for permission to continue -the present 
schedule of charges, found to be reason- 
able and necessary, and extension of time 
for six months granted. 

June 20: Application of the Hamilton 
County Farmers’ Telephone Association 
for permission to charge flat differential 
for messages from Hordville to Central 
City, granted. 

June 21: Application of the Campbell 
Telephone Co. for permission to continue 
charging its present schedule of rates, 
found reasonable and necessary, and 
schedule continued indefinitely. 

June 21: Complaint filed by C. W. 
Jones, of Morrill, against Platte Telephone 
Co., challenging justice of contract re- 
quired to be signed before getting ser- 
vice. 

June 22: Application filed by the Paw- 
nee Telephone Co. for permission to add 
$1 a month to present charge for business 
service and to issue $25,000 of treasury 
notes for the purpose of taking up indeb- 
tedness incurred in making additions and 
betterments. 

June 22: Application filed by North- 
east Telephone Co. of Walthill, asking per- 
mission to make rate for individual serv- 
ice outside of corporate limits. 


New York. 

June 19, 20, 21: Hearings at Albany on 
statewide affairs of New York Telephone 
Co. Further hearings in Albany set for 
week of June 26. Hearings in New York 
City to begin July 5. 

June 21: Hearing held in Albany on 
petition of Rochester Telephone Corp., of 
Rochester, for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity and the issuance of 
securities and joint petition of former 
telephone companies in Rochester regard- 
ing transfer of local franchises to the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. Hearing de- 
voted entirely to cross-examination of the 
appraisal made by Mr. Whittemore, of the 
New York Telephone Co., of the property 
transferred by the New York Telephone 
Co. to the Rochester company on August 
1, 1921. Adjourned to June 28. 

June 22: New York Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to issue $25,000,000 par value of 
its 6% per cent cumulative preferred cap- 
ital stock to be sold at not less than par. 
The order provides that the proceeds of 
this stock are to be used solely and ex- 
clusively for new construction and the pur- 
chase of additional new equipment in con- 
nection with the establishment of new ex- 
changes and equipment in connection with 
its service in New York City. 

June 25: Show cause order which had 
been directed to Otsego & Delaware Tele- 
phone Co. over its failure to give long dis- 
tance service to Ouleout Valley Telephone 
Co. dismissed. It appeared that the Otsego 
company is about to commence the con- 
struction of a line from its Otsego branch 
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to Franklin, where a pay station will be 
arranged so as to give the residents of 
Franklin long distance service. 

June 23: Notice of intention to comply 
with order of June 14 filed by Wayne 
Telephone Co., of Newark. This order 
has been modified by increasing the rate 
of extension stations on the Lyons ex- 
change to 75 cents for residence and $1.00 
for business. 

June 29: Hearing at Albany on argu- 
ments as to 4% per cent contract of New 
York Telephone Co., with American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


NortH DAKOTA. 


June 12: Application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to discontinue 
Denbigh toll station permanently. I-684. 

June 16: Application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to close Weaver toll station. 1-687. 

June 23: Hearing at Dayton on rate 
increases proposed by Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. in connection with unification. 

July 18: Hearing at Findlay on Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. application for ap- 
proval of unification and advanced rates. 

July 27: Hearing at Canton on petition 
of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for unification 
and increased rate schedule. 

WISCONSIN. 


June 20: Melville Settlement Telephone 
Co., of LaFayette, authorized to increase 
rates from $1.50 to $1.75 per month. In- 
crease necessitated by advanced switching 
rate allowed Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
its Chippewa Falls exchange, which serves 


the Melville company. Melville increase 
effective July 1. ; 
June 20: Increased rates, contingent 


upon improved service conditions, allowed 
Baraboo Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Baraboo. New rates effective July 1. 


June 20: Farmers Lake Shore Tele- 
phone Traction & Electric Power Co. au- 
thorized to establish net rate of $1.58 and 
gross rate of $1.83 per month. The net 
rate is a slight reduction from what the 
company has been using, the change in 
schedule being made simply for the pur- 
pose of securing more prompt payment of 
rentals. 

June 20: Application of Allenton- 
Kohlsville Telephone Co. for rehearing in 
matter of physical connection previously 
ordered with Washington County Tele- 
phone Co. denied. Time for compliance 
with former order extended to August 1, 
1922. 

June 27: Hearing at Madison on appli- 
cation of Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
of Madison, for authority to increase rates 
at Edgerton. 

June 28: Hearing at Madison regarding 
proposed extension by Watertown Tele- 
phone Co. in towns of Emmet and Le- 
banon. 

June 28: Hearing at Madison on pro- 
posed extension by Yuba Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Yuba, in the town of Bloom. 

June 29: Hearing at Madison on ap- 
plication of Prairie Farm, Ridgeland & 
Dallas Co-Operative Telephone Co., of 
Prairie Farm, for authority to increase 
rates. 

July 6: Hearing at Janesville in mat- 
ter of application of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase switching 
rates at its Janesville exchange. 

July 7: Hearing at Madison on com- 
plaint of Wm. Spahn and others against 
Farmers Union Telephone Co. as to toll 
rates between Middleton and Waunakee. 

June 7: Hearing at Madison on com- 
plaint of Julius Diedrich against the 
Farmers Union Telephone Co. as to Wau- 
nakee-Middleton toll rates. 
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Write for free 
folder No. 406 — 
“‘Creosoted Poles 
are Economical.”’ 


HE permanency demanded of wood poles 

is assured by proper creosoting treatment. 
And, in the case of cedar or chestnut poles, 
proper treatment means the Open-Tank proc- 
ess—hot and cold treatment—which gives 
thorough impregnation of the sapwood. 

For such treatment, Carbosota—a highly re- 
fined liquid grade of pure creosote oil—is by far 
the most effective preservative on the market. 

Carbosota treatment by the Open-Tank proc- 
ess is extremely simple, so where poles already 
treated with Carbosota cannot conveniently be 
purchased, any pole user can do the treating 
himself. Satisfactory results can be depended 
upon when the following recommendations are 
carefully observed. 





All poles to be treated should be seasoned until air-dry, and 
should otherwise conform to standard specifications. 

Before treatment is applied, the surface of each pole between 
a point two feet above, and a point two or three feet below the 
future ground line should be carefully cleaned of all adhering 
inner bark and other foreign substance. All soft or brashy 
wood should also be shaved off, until a surface of sound wood 
is exposed. 

The treatment itself consists in immersing the butt ends of 
the poles in Carbosota to a point two feet above the future 
ground line, then subjecting them to the hot and cold treat- 
ment. Detailed specifications covering temperatures and dur- 
ation of hot and cold baths, quantity of Carbosota required 
per pole, the brush treating of tops, gains, and abrasions, etc., 
as well as technical service and advice, will gladly be fur- 
nished on request to our nearest office. 


The Gait Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta 
Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8S. 























Sh ving ground line area of pole 
before treatment 























Creosoting poles by the Open Tank 
rocess 











Dipped, short-time treatment or 
surface treatment 











Open Tank process (hot and cold treat- 


ments). Note the thorough im- 
pregnation of sapwood 
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Personal and Biographical Notes 





E. L. Chase, assistant to the general 
manager of the Kansas City Telephone 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., is well known to 
telephone men in all parts of the country, 
particularly in Missouri, Kansas and Tex- 
as. Consequently, they will be interested 
to learn that he was married on June 14 
to Hazel Elizabeth Miller. The couple 
left immediately for Toronto and other 
points in Canada. 

Mrs. Chase is an accomplished musician 
who has been actively engaged in musical 
pursuits in Kansas City. The Kansas City 
telephone folks met her at a dance given 
by the traffic association recently and gave 
their hearty approval to the selection 
Mr. Chase made for a life partner. 

Mr. Chase is a graduate of electrical 
engineering of the Tulanme University, 
New Orleans. He became connected with 
the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. in 
1916. 

The sanction of the other entployes was 
quite important, for “E. L.” stands a bit 
high in their esteem. You see, he de- 
votes a goodly portion of his time to 
“employes’ relations” and _ practically 
everyone in the employ of the Kansas 
City Telephone Co. and the Kansas City 
Long Distance Telephone Co. knows him. 
It’s his opinion that “the human element 
in our company costs too much and is too 
valuable to be neglected.” He spares no 
energy in its advancement. 

Thkat’s why the members of the Kansas 
City telephone family were so interested 
in seeing that Mr. Chase got just the right 
kind of a wife. He did—and now they’re 
happy because he’s happy. 

TELEPHONY joins the K. C. folks in 
wishing Mr. and Mrs. Chase a pleasant 
trip and many happy years of wedded life. 

H. T. Haley, of Sherman, Texas, 
commenced his telephone career as a mes- 
senger boy for the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. He is now general 
plant superintendent of the Associated 
Telephone Co., with headquarters at 


Sherman. 
Mr. Haley was born in Henderson, 
Ky., in 1883. He attended the public 


schools until he was 14, at which time he 
started with the Cumberland company. 
Three years later he entered the plant 
department, and on his first job assisted 
in building a toll line from Evansville to 
Nashville. 

In 1908, he went with the Central 
Home Telegraph & Telephone Co., as 
switchboard man in its exchange at Paris, 
~ Ky., and after two years was made man- 
ager of the exchange at Carlisle. A 
year later, he went to Charleston, W. 
Va., where he assisted in the consolidation 
of the Charleston and Huntington 
plants, and was afterward made division 
plant superintendent for the Southern 


Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters at Charleston. 

The Grayson Telephone Co., of Sher- 
man, Tex., next claimed Mr. Haley, mak- 
ing him its local manager in 1912. Soon 
afterward he was moved to McKinney 
where he had charge of the local ex- 
change and toll lines of the Union Tele- 
phone Co. 

In 1915 and. 1916 he was engaged 
in making physical inventories and valua- 
tion of plants in connection with the 
consolidation of properties between the 
Union system and the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. When these consolida- 

















Plant Superintendent H. T. Haley, of 
Sherman, Tex., Is a Hustler Himself 
and Inspires His Co-workers. 


tions had been effected, he was made 
general plant superintendent of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. at Sherman, and 
this is the position which he holds at the 
present time. 

Mr. Haley is not only a high grade 
engineer, but has the faculty of winning 
the good will and enthusiastic support of 
the men working for him. It has often 
been said of him down in Texas that he 
could get more avork out of a bunch of 
men and at the same time retain their 
good will, than any other plant man 
around that section. 

Every spring he wanders out on the 
banks of Red River and catches untold 
numbers of fish, as well as malaria and 
several other things. Every summer he 
gets together a bunch of his men and 
makes an annual fishing trip up in the 
wilds of Oklahoma. He comes back 
each year swearing “never again,” but 
the folks always know where he can be 
found a year hence 
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In 1902, Mr. Haiey was married to 
Florence Millet, of Louisville, Ky. They 
have two children. 

A. H. Skinner isn’t going to be satis- 
fied with merely putting the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of New Castle, Pa., on its 
feet and running smoothly. He says, 
“We are a growing concern, and expect to 
give the Bell a run for their money.” He’s 
the new general manager of the company. 

Mr. Skinner was born in 1878 in Truro, 
Nova Scotia. He. graduated from high 
school at Yarmouth, N. S., in 1895, and 
immediately entered the telephone field, 
where he has stayed ever since. His first 
position was that of troubleman for the 
Yarmouth Telephone Co. In less than 
three years he was transferred to Amherst 
as manager. He left Amherst in 190L 
but returned in 1905 to build and manage 
a company in opposition to the Bell. It 
later sold out to the Bell people. 

From 1914 to 1921 Mr. Skinner was 
plant engineer of the New Brunswick 
Telephone Co., during which time he in- 
stalled the first telephone repeater in 
eastern Canada. The first loaded toll cir- 
cuit was also cut iti while he was there. 

He went to Waynesburg, Pa., early in 
1921 where he consolidated the Greene 
County Telephone Co. with the South 
Pennsylvania Telephone Co. After a brief 
connection with the People’s Telephone 
Co., of Butler, Pa., he, last February, be- 
came manager of the Citizens company. 

He has a wide experience in the art of 
telephony, having held, besides the posi- 
tions mentioned, those of P. B. X. in- 
staller, district wire chief, chief installer 
and superintendent of maintenance. 

Mr. Skinner hasn’t much time for hob- 
bies, but he likes to fish—and that’s enough 
to take up all the spare time of any man, 
particularly a telephone man. 

Leo T. Osmon is the new commercial 
manager of the Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co. of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Osmon has been connected with 
various telephone companies for the past 
ten years with the exception of about 14 
months during the war, when he served 
as a balloon commander. He has been 
with the Citizens’ company for the past 
year and a half, during which time he 
has made a broad acquaintance and be- 
come thoroughly competent to handle his 
new duties. 

It is Mr. Osmon’s belief that the science 
of business is truly the science of service, 
and he has expressed a desire to meet 
every subscriber personally in order that 
he may learn their wants and take steps 
to fulfill them. 

He is a member of Fort Harrison Post, 
American Legion, an Elk, and has been 
active in Boy Scout and Parent-Teacher 
Club work. 
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“P & H” Guaranteed 











Sott-Treatcs Penetration Process 
———|| PAGE & HILLC? 
‘| cuaranteeD Makes Poles 
ope Ele Cost Less 








| SSNerpaTion 
| 


In the Long Run 


You buy more than Butt-Treatment 
when you specify the “P & H” 
Guaranteed Penetration Process; you 


buy longer pole life. 


The years of added life secured 
through this process of Butt-Treat- 
ment cuts your pole cost to an abso- 
lute minimum. 








Demand the original guaranteed pen- 
etration process— Specify the “P & H.” 








E produce and sell treated and un- 

treated Northern White and West- 
ern Red Cedar Poles;—we can give you 
any form of Butt-Treatmeni;-—and we 
are the originators of the Guaranteed 
Penetration Process—the “P & H.” 














Send for a copy of 
“Butt-Treating Cedar Poles at the Page & Hill Plant.” 


Copyright, 1922, by P & H Co. 
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PAGE, &°> HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS’, MINN. 


50 Ch = = & 4 717 Bryant Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 19 S, La Salle,Chicago, Ill. 
11 if ay a te 311 Sumpter Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 1416 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 





Major Stanton Again. With the 
Monarch Company. 
Telephone men in Indiana, Ohio and 
Texas, especially the old timers, will be 
interested to know that their friend, W. 
J. Stanton, is again with the Monarch 

















Major W. J. Stanton Is Representing the 
Monarch in lowa and Nebraska. 


company. He is now representing it in 
western Iowa and Nebraska. 

Some years ago Major Stanton repre- 
sented the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 
in Indiana and Ohio, but left that territory 
in 1912 to take charge of its Dallas branch. 
Early in 1917, Mr. Stanton went to France 
as a captain of field artillery, where he 
was soon promoted to the rank of major 
and established an enviable record. 

He was twice wounded, and_ received 
personal commendation from G. H. Q. 
for “exceptional efficiency, loyalty, and dis- 
tinguished attention to duty.” He returned 
from France with the last of the expedi- 
tionary forces. 
! Since his return to this country, he has 
been recuperating at his former home in 

exas, and tells us that he is glad to again 
be back in the harness. 


Radio Business of General Insulate 
Co. Very Large. 

General Insulate Co., 1008 to 1024 At- 
lantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., the well- 
known moulders of Insulate and Hi-Heet 
compositions with an immense line of 


standard Insulate knobs, insulators, bind- 
ing posts, head set caps and bases, vario- 
meter parts, etc., for radio purposes, has 
been running to full capacity, and over- 
time for many weeks past, to meet the 
demands made upon it by its customers 





the country over, for quantities of these 
products. 

The company has an immense output 
and has been able, to give service that 
customers have been unable to get else- 
where. 

In the month of May the shipments of 
the company were 500 per cent greater 
than January, 1922; this is certainly a 
splendid evidence of progress. 


Many Desirable Features Con- 
tained in Norstrom Lockout. 

Of interest to companies having a num- 
ber of party-line subscribers is the lockout 
made by the Norstrom Mfg. Co., of Crom- 
well, Ind. 

By means of this device, the company 
claims, everyone except the parties called 
is locked off the line, thus giving the same 
private service as on individual lines, as 
far as ringing and talking are concerned. 
The company also states that should one 
of the locked-out parties have urgent 
need to use the line, he may signal the 
operator at any time with an emergency 
button attached to the lockout, though this 
does not permit him to hear the conver- 
sation taking place. 

The selling points given by the Norstrom 
company are: No one can “listen in;” 
the voice is made much clearer; the bell 
rings only for the party wanted; emer- 
gency calls are quickly made; batteries last 
much longer and long distance calls are 
possible. 

The manufacturers say that the operator 
can call any station on a line, whether the 
receiver is on or off the hook. Usually, 
on a rural line, when a-receiver is down 
the operator has difficulty in ringing un- 
less there is a condenser in the receiver 
circuit of each subscriber’s set. 

There are some companies in Illinois 
and Indiana that installed the Norstrom 
lockout many years ago. They speak very 
highly of the service obtained on the lines 
equipped with lockouts and declare that 
the subscribers were greatly pleased with 
the instruments. It is said by these com- 
panies that the Norstrom lockouts improve 
the service by shutting off outside noises, 
making clear, distinct ringing possible, and 
that the subscribérs can hear much better. 

The sales office of the Norstrom Mfg. 
Co. is located at 30 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, from which more complete in- 
formation may be procured. 


Paragraph. 

Gustav Hirscu, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has announced the removal of his office 
on June 1 from 200 Hartman Building to 
313-314 Connor Building. Mr. Hirsch, 
as consulting engineer, makes plans and 
specifications for plant extensions and im- 
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provements. He also makes appraisals 
and other investigations relating to tele- 


phone properties. 


Little Giant Cable Bender for Con- 
veniently Handling Cable. 

The increasing demand for large-size 
cable for underground construction work 
and the attending difficulties in installa- 
tion have lead T. J. Cope, manufacturer 
of underground and overhead tools and 
supplies, to place on the market the Little 
Giant cable bender. 

This tool is designed to meet every re- 
quirement in the forming and bending of 
cables in manholes, vaults and_ similar 
cable installations. It can not only be 
used for bending—as shown in the illus- 
tration—but for straightening as well, and 
is guaranteed by its manufacturer not to 
injure the sheath. 

The Little Giant cable bender is made 
of forged tool steel with a steel tube ex- 
tension handle and will stand any reason- 
able strain. 

There are six adjustments so that cables 
of various sizes from small to large may 
be handled. The weight of the Little 
Giant is 12 pounds. Its overall measure- 











The Little Giant Cable Bender Is Designed 
Especially for Underground Work. 


ment, closed, is 26 inches. With the han- 
dle extended it measures 34 inches. 


Although the Little Giant is new, it is 
meeting with wide favor in the telephone 
field. 

Those interested in a cable bender con- 
structed for strength and durability may 
obtain prices and complete particulars 
from T. J. Cope, 2112 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Record ot Telephone Patents 





1,414,686. May 2, 1922; 
1916. Catt INnpbIcator FoR AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE Systems; 17 claims; J. G. 
Blessing, Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. An indicating device having 
a plurality of number’ wheels rotatably 
mounted on a shaft, with a reciprocating 
carriage disposed parallel to the shaft and 
an operating pawl slidatly mounted on it. 

1,415,001. May 2, 1922; filed July 9, 
1917. Spectat Service TRUNK FOR AUTO- 
MATIC TELEPHONE SystEMs; 20 claims; 
T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned to Auto- 
matic Electric Co. An automatic switch 
is provided in each exchange for extend- 
ing a talking circuit from a calling line 
in the sub-exchange to an operator’s po- 
sition. Automatic means are controlled by 
the operator for connecting a distinctive 
tone to the talking circuit for informing 
the operator of the class of service to 
which the calling subscriber belongs. 

1,415,648. May 9, 1922; filed March 28, 
1921. Setecror Switcu; 12 claims; C. 
A. W. Hultman, Stockholm, Sweden. A 
selector switch having hunting move- 
ments in two different co-ordinate direc- 
tions. 


1,415,853. May 16, 1922; filed Octoker 
25, 1920. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM ; 
six claims; W. P. Andrick, Hohokus, N. 
J., and J. F. Dahl, East Orange, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. Arrange- 
ment for grouping common battery lines 
together with the operator’s telephone cir- 
cuit for common talking and ringing. 

1,415,868. May 16, 1922;. filed October 
2, 1919. TRANSMISSION EQUALIZATION 
ARRANGEMENT; three claims; L. H. Dar- 
row, New York; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. One of the 
windings of a differentially-wound relay 
is included in the talking circuit of the 
connecting cord and a line. The other 
winding is included in a local circuit, 
which is so adjusted that when the talk- 
ing circuit includes a line of predetermined 
electrical characteristics, the relay will not 
operate. Means controlled by the relay 
vary the talking current flow over the 
talking circuit. 

1,415,907. May 16, 1922; filed October 
29, 1918. MEANS FoR EguaLizINnGc TRANS- 
MISSION Over LINEs oF DIFFERENT ELEC- 
TRICAL CHARACTERISTICS; 12 claims; G. 
K. Thompson, Maplewood, N. J.; assigned 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Relays are responsive to current flow over 
the lines to increase the impedance of the 
cord circuit as the current flow over the 
lines, with which it is connected, tends to 
increase so that the transmission will be 
substantially equalized over all of the lines 
with which the cord circuit may be asso- 
ciated. 

1,415 972. May 16, 1922; filed August 
13, 1920. Exectrica, Switcuinc DEVICE; 
six claims; R. M. Allen, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A ro- 
tatable cam in this switchboard key has a 
member resiliently mounted on it and 
adapted to reciprocate on the edge there- 
of, whereby upon rotation of the cam it 
is caused to alternately contact with the 
switch members. 

1,415,992. May 16, 1922; filed March 
92, 1918. Receivinc Station; 18 claims; 
L. M. Clement, Newark, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. A radio signal 
receiving station whereby simple wave 


filed July 10, 


trains and also plurally-detected waves are 





Printed copies of patents may be se- 
cured by addressing the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., enclos- 
ing 10 cents for each copy. 


applied by the detector to the receiving 
instrument. 

1,416,061. May 16, 1922; filed May 27, 
1921. Rapio REcEIvinc System HaviNG 
HicH Setectiviry; 11 claims; M. I. 
Pupin, Norfolk, Conn., and E. H. Arm- 
strong, Yonkers, N. Y. Has means inter- 
acting with the received oscillations to 
produce two series of current pulsations 
of frequencies within the range otf good 
audibility and so related that the ratio of 
the two frequencies corresponds to a sim- 
ple musical interval. Current pulsations 
are impressed upon a telephone circuit 
to produce a compound harmonious tone. 

1,416,077. May 16, 1922; filed March 8, 
1919. System For ELectricaL SIGNAL- 
ING; eight claims; D. C. Tanner, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. Two parallel paths connected to 
a source of carrier currents. One of the 
paths comprises an electron discharge de- 
vice having a cathode and an anode, and 
the other path is closed, having associated 
with it a translating device. The im- 
pedance of this device is varied in accord- 
ance with signals produced by means con- 
nected to the cathode and anode. 

1,416,088. May 16, 1922; filed March 
14, 1905. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
52 claims; E. E. Clement, Washington, 
D. C.; assigned to J. R. Garfield, trustee. 
Automatic switching apparatus connected 
with each trunk line is adapted to co- 
operate with one group of switching or 
connecting terminals, together with means 
under the control of an operator, to con- 
nect an answering terminal in her group 
with a trunk leading to any desired switch- 
ing apparatus and group of connecting 
terminals. The switching apparatus may 
also be controlled over the trunk by the 
calling subscriber. 

1,416,226. May 16, 1922; filed July 14, 
1920. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SySTEM; 
eight claims; H. L. Meade, New York: 
assigned to Western Electric Co. 
grouping jack is associated with all of 
the lines of the associated subscribers so 
that a common conversational connection 
may be established between any one of the 
associated subscribers’ lines and the re- 
maining subscribers’ lines in the group. 

1,416,275. May 16, 1922; filed May 11, 
1921. SANITARY TELEPHONE MovuTH- 
PIECE; three claims; A. A. Freemand, 
Chicago; assigned one-half to S. S. Solo- 
way, Chicago. A sanitary paper cap for a 
transmitter mouthpiece. 

1,416,663. May 16, 1922: filed March 
13, 1916. TELEPHONE REPEATER; 23 claims; 
B. C. Groh, New*York City; assigned to 
Automatic Electric Co. A controlling re- 
lay is normally connected in bridge of the 
line conductors at one of a number of 
automatic switching mechanisms, the 
bridge including a battery and the relay in 
series. A relay, actuated upon the closure 
of the called line circuit, causes the dis- 
connection of the controlling relay from 
the bridge of the line. the bridge being 
so connected normally that there is no flow 
of current through any part thereof. 

1,416,724. May 23, 1922; filed March 
16, 1918. TELEPHONE Circuits; 10 claims: 
G. W. Kuhn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned 
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to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Transmitter testing circuit. 

1,417,479. May 23, 1922; filed July 19, 
1920. TELEPHONE REcEIvER; 18 claims; S. 
Honig, New York City. A loud-talking 
telephone receiver with double diaphragm. 

1,418,187, May 30, 1922; filed May 27, 
1918. Automatic TELEPHONE SysTEM; 27 
claims; D. S. Hulfish, Toronto, Canada. 
Two searching switches, operative to serve 
a line contemporaneously, are advanced 
simultaneously into preliminary selective 
positions and then one is advanced to the 
line 

1,418,285. June 6, 1922; filed October 10, 
1918. TRANSLATING CrrcuIT; 12 claims; J. 
R. Carson, New York City; assigned to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. A 
duplex translating device comprising two 
elements having unilateral conductivity. 

1,418,739. June 6, 1922; filed June 4, 
1917. OscttLation GENERATOR; 24 claims; 
E. O. Scriven, New York City; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. The output cir- 
cuit of this electric discharge device has 
a low impedance for the generated high 
frequency oscillations and high resistance 
for the direct current from a space cur- 
rent source compared with the internal 
space current resistance of the device, 
whereby any tendency of the space cur- 
rent to vary is partially compensated by 
the variation in direct current voltage 
across the output circuit and the oscilla- 
tions produced are maintained  substan- 
tially constant in amplitude irrespective of 
such tendency. 

1,418,746. June 6, 1922; filed November 
19. 1920. ATTACHMENT FOR TELEPHONE 
Hook Switcues; three claims; H. L. S. 
Williams, Montreal, Canada; assigned ‘to 
Western Electric Co. A latch device for 
a telephone receiver hook, comprising a 
plate member positioned across the path 
of such receiver hook to limit its up- 
ward motion. 

1,418,820. June 6, 1922; filed April 1, 
1920. TELEPHONE RECEIVER SUPPORT; one 
claim; N. F. Mansure, Chicago. A clamp- 
ing device engaging the desk stand stand- 
ard is equipped with a counterweight 
in the form of a handle. An arm having 
a vertical swivel portion journaled at the 
junction of the clamp and handle has a 
curved portion extending across the tele- 
phone stand and is provided with an up- 
standing extremity with a receiver-hold- 
ing clip mounted on it. 

1,419,063. June 6, 1922; filed May 23, 
1919. AppARATUS APPLICABLE TO THE RE- 
CEIVERS OF TELEPHONES; three claims; F. 
S. Lamadrid, Madrid, Spain. An auxiliary 
telephone receiver. A vibration damping 
strip is secured to a disk between spaced 
annular rows of perforations. 

1,419,403. June 13, 1922; filed October 
21, 1918. Lockout MECHANISM For IN- 
TERCOMMUNICATING TELEPHONE SYSTEMS; 
23 claims; T. H. Nelson, Chicago. Lock- 
out contacts are actuated by the initial 
movement of the line-conecting mechanism 
in attempting to connect with a_ busy 
line to block completing the line-connect- 
ing movement of the mechanism. 

1,419,513. June 13, 1922; filed Septem- 
ber 11, 1919. Mournprrece; 12 claims; H. 
G. Pare, New York City. A hollow con- 
cave muffler is designed for use with a 
transmitter mouthpiece of the concentra- 
tor class. 
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' A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


B® if than ever 

iv if _—_ THE INSPECTOR and 
|a | , THE TROUBLEMAN 
ls | Prices 


we i ; by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 
i f Lower embodies an extensive explanation in 
line construction, telephone troubles, 











= th n ever plain English of magneto exchanges, 
a 

L o LK and the theory of electricity as applied 

————— to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 

trations to make clear the various 


points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 








BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several im- 
proved types for telephone protection and also brought prices 
within the reach of every company. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all the 
advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection against With Cloth Cover, $1. 00 
lightning, crosses, grounded lines—gives clear transmission 
and balance of potential between pairs. 


Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mountings 
—$1.50 each. 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. cn. Newark, N. J. 116 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, II. 
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90 West St. <-> New York 


Expansion Bolts Drills 
ScrewAnchors ‘Toggle Bolts 


Cable Clamps _ Bridle Rings ANY 
Duct Rods Guy Clamps — 
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You’re Tying Up With 





DISTRIBUTORS Efficiency in Reality 
Mester i Electric Cc Comp any When You Employ the National Cable Hanger 





in Tying Taps and Splices 











Put up in a compact roll. Con- 
“OTEWART” CABLE TESTER venient to carry and insures a 
construction that will not creep 
i on the messenger. 
Locates shorts, grounds and 
crosses to an inch. The only 


practical tester for locating 
water trouble. 


Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 






No tools are needed to install 
the National. And it will safely 
hang any size cable. 


The National Pipe & Cable Hanger Co. 


137 East 43d Street 























Sent on trial, New York, N. Y. 
STEWART BROTHERS Write for samples, prices and | 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 

ALLIANCE, NeB.—The Farmers North- 
east Telephone Co. has filed afticles of in- 
corporation with the secretary of state. It 
is capitalized for $2,000 and will furnish 
rural service. The incorporators are Guy 
Rust, August Hohrman, Ernest W. Pur- 
ington, William McLean and William 
Rust., Sr. 

Powe Lt, S. D.—With a capital of $1,600 
the Powell Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated by H. V. Plapper, treasurer; Isaac 
Calvin, president, and Wm. H. Heltzel, 
secretary. 

HarMan, W. Va.—Walter Harper, C. 
.B. Raines, Branson Wolford, Isom Har- 
per, Frank Shears and Frank Vandevan- 
ter, all of Harman, have organized the 
Harman Mutual Telephone Co. The cap- 
ital is $500. 

Construction. 

Hays, Kan.—The United Telephone 
Co. is well along with the alteration of 
its exchange, which is being enlarged from 
28 feet square to 28x43 feet. The total 
cost of the improvements will be between 
$45,000 and $50,000. 

Giascow, Ky.—A new telephone  ex- 
change is to be installed at Glasgow, Bar- 
ren county, and a building erected by the 
Gainesboro Telephone Co..immediately, ac- 
cording to J. N. Cox, general manager, 
who has just received a copy of an or- 
dinance passed by the Glasgow city coun- 
cil, giving his company’a new franchise. 

OKEMAH, Oxta.—The new $51,000 ex- 
change of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. will be completed Sept. 1, ac- 
cording to Manager W. J. Steel. A large 
force of men are digging holes and setting 
poles, while 500 telephones have arrived 
for installation. 

SANp Sprincs, OkLa.—A new telephone 
line is being constructed by the Sand 
Springs Telephone Co. between Sand 
Springs and Tulsa, following the route of 
the electric railway. The territory along 
this route is settled by many suburban 
dwellers, who have not had the advantage 
of telephone service. The company is 
building four lines of cable. About 140 
stations will be installed at first, and an 
exchange will be established half way be- 
tween Tulsa and Sand Springs. 


Miscellaneous. 


GREENFIELD, lJowA.—Amended articles of 
incorporation have been filed by the Lin- 
coln Mutual Telephone Co. 


Hosoxen, N. J.—The Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Telephone Co. recently filed a certifi- 
cate of dissolution with the secretary of 
state, by which it discontinued business in 
New Jersey. The Trust Co. of New Jer- 
sey was the agent of the company while 
the officers were H. B. Smith, of Tenafly, 
president; C. D. M. Cole, of Morristown, 
vice-president; F. A. Buttrick, of Forest 
Hills, N. Y., treasurer; A. A. Marstens, 
of Morristown, secretary; W. J. Stout, 


of Forest Hills, N. Y., assistant treas- 
urer; E. P. Fay, of New York City, as- 
sistant secretary and C. Uhrig, of New 
York City, auditor. 

Enpers, Nes.—The Pioneer Telephone 
Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 

MINATARE, NEB.—A. J. Nicola, A. L. 
Woodward, J. R. Brittain, W. H. Fincher, 
Frank Nerud and John Brady have joined 
in a letter to the secretary of state of 
Nebraska asking for the approval by the 
state of the dissolution of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co. 

The company was owned by a number 
of farmers and some business men, but 
did not survive the competition offered by 
the Platte Valley company. In their peti- 
tion to the secretary of state the men 
named say they were members, but that 
the property is scattered, the exchange no 
longer operated and nothing left that is of 
any use to anyone. Not even enough 
money was left to pay for the dissolution 
of the company. 

Lowvitte, N. Y.—The Black River 
Telephone Co. has purchased the Roscoe 
Block for $19,500 and will utilize one of 
the stores on the ground floor for Su- 
perintendent John J. Domser’s office and 
the cashier. Alterations will be made on 
the second floor and a complete and up-to- 
date switchboard will be installed at a 
total cost of $30,000. The switchboard 
itself will cost $20,000. 

The present directors of the company 
are: C. M. Barrett, W. F. Hayes, H. B. 
Belnap, G. Sherwood, D. C. Cox, C. W. 
Pratt, J. J. Domser, G. S. Reed, H. A. 
Peace and W. B. Woodbury. The officers 
are C. W. Pratt, president; J. J. Domser, 
vice-president and general manager; S. C. 
Ormsbee, secretary; G. Sherwood, treas- 
urer. 

WAPAKONETA, On10—The Wapakoneta 
Telephone Co. has been reorganized and 
the name changed to Telephone Service 
Co. An extensive building program made 
it necessary for the company to be en- 
eee The authorized capital is $236,- 
000. 

A board of directors composed of H. W. 
Haus, Harry G. Fisher, C. A. Stueve, J. 
L. Snyder and Michael Hauss was elected 
by the stockholders. These men were the 
directors of the Wapakoneta company. At 
a meeting of the directors, held imme- 
diately following the stockholders’ ses- 
sion, the board organized by electing C. A. 
Stueve, president; W. Hauss, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Harry G. 
Fisher, secretary. 

Wynona, Oxta.—C. O. White, owner 
of the Wynona Telephone Exchange, and 
Mr. Taylor, of Pawhuska, have purchased 
the Shidler Telephone Exchange from Mr. 
Cowdry. who owns the Burbank Tele- 
phone Co. 

New Beprorp, Pa.—The New Bedford 
Telephone Co. has been purchased by the 
Citizens Telephone Co., of. New Castle. 
The Citizens company will operate the 
New Bedford exchange as a part of-its 
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system. An additional 300 telephones are 
acquired by that company through the 
deal. 

Tentative plans adopted by the officials 
of the company entail the outlay of about 
$25,000. The major part of this money 
will be spent in equipping the holdings 
with modern switchboards and other de- 
vices designed to bring out the maximum 
efficiency. 

Cotton, S. D.—Because the Colton Tel- 
ephone Co. allowed its charter to expire, 
by failing to renew it at the end of 20 
years from the time the company was or- 
ganized, an action has been brought in the 
Circuit court by Emil Mellom to have a 
receiver appointed unfil such time as 
an extension of the charter can be ob- 
tained, provided the stockholders can 
agree. If no agreement can be reached, 
the complaint seeks to have the property 
sold by the receiver. The charter ex- 
pired October 9, 1921. 

Atvorp, TEx.—A permit to do business 
in Texas has been granted to the Alvord 
Telephone Co., of Dover, Del., which has 
a capital stock of $25,000. 

Recently the Alvord Telephone Co. 
purchased the Hughes Telephone Ex- 
change, owned by A. C. Hughes, of Fort 
Worth. 

The officers of the Alvord company 
are: A. C. Hughes, president; J. H. Field, 
vice president; S. C. Pedigo, secretary- 
treasurer, and S. J. Pedigo, manager. Mr. 
Hughes is named as state agent. 

The Alvord telephone system is one of 
the most up-to-date in towns this size in 
Texas, the cables all being laid under- 
ground. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE—Experienced 
plant and maintenance man for Kellogg 
common battery exchange; 700 ft. 
cable. Near Portland, Ore.; fine cli- 
mate. Salary $125. Steady job if right 
man. Address 5025, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position with company 
where results count, by telephone man 
far above average, who has sold ex- 
change. Satisfaction in any depart- 
ment guaranteed; ten years’ expe- 
rience; eight years manager one com- 
pany. Age 30. Salary $150 month. 
Will go anywhere. Address 5028, care 
of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED—As plant 
man. Can do construction, also take 
care of lines, instruments and switch- 
board trouble. Address E. K. Laster, 
R. 2, Henderson, Tenn. 
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